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EDITORIAL 
THE SCHOOLS AND THE PEOPLE 


The schools must remain close to the people for the schools belong to the 
people. This is but one way of expressing an educational belief that has long 
been basic in the American way of thinking. 

Legally, education has been considered a function of the state rather than of 
the federal or the local departments of government. In the past, the state has 
delegated much responsibility to the local board of education whose members 
are elected laymen. In recent times a distinct trend toward decreased local 
authority and toward state control has been the cause of concern to local citizens. 
Federal support to education is increasingly being supported in view of the facts 
of unequal educational opportunity in this country. 

Accompanying these changes has been an increase in the power and authority“ 
of the professional educational expert. For in education, just as in business and 
industry, has occurred what Burnham refers to as a “Managerial Revolution.” 
In effect, even though lay boards of control are in official charge, the actual 
power has been concentrated increasingly in the hands of technically trained 
officials. These shifting lines of authority and control have produced a complex 
set of problems that are of concern to thoughtful people everywhere. 

One manifestation of this concern has been the unprecedented growth 
throughout the land in the past few years of local advisory committees of citi- 
zens. This, it seems to us, is among other things symptomatic of the fact that 
the people feel inadequately represented in the affairs of the schools. There 
seems to be a groping for some more broadly representative expression of public 
viewpoints than has been provided in the past through our boards of education. 
Much uneasiness, oft unvoiced, attends these developments. Board members 
and administrators ask: Are these new groups stepping in where they should 
not? Where does their authority begin to interfere with official actions? School- 
men know too well from bitter experience the results of agitation by a minority 
hostile to public education. They are often cautious about bringing public 
groups into the discussion and formulation of educational policy and practice. 
More trouble may be stirred up in one meeting than can be settled in six months. 

The awakened interest of the citizens of this country in their schools is we 
believe a healthy and indispensable development. If secondary education is to 
receive the enthusiastic support necessary to carry it through these next critical 
decades, nothing short of a full partnership between the educator and the mem- 
bers of the community must be attained. The requisite machinery and attitudes 
are not yet at hand. They must be fashioned in the period immediately ahead. 
Bold, imaginative leadership on the part of teachers, administrators, and laymen 
in the community will be required. Here the vocational and the adult educators, 
with their long experience with lay advisory committees, have much to offer. 
We must learn in all as well as in the strictly vocational areas of the curriculum 
to draw constructively upon the contribution of laymen. Here is a challenge 
for every secondary teacher and administrator to join in realizing the full 
measure of our credo that the schools in America belong to the people. 


R. N. B. 





Health Instruction in Secondary Schools 


By DEANE E. RICHARDSON 





A sound mind in a sound body has been. the ideal for which we 
have been striving since the Greeks first set it forth. Formal educa- 
tion until very recent times has been mostly preoccupied with the mind. 
As pointed up by Deane Richardson, the subject of health is coming 
to the fore but not always smoothly and easily. He suggests the value 
of a health council which is broadly representative of the various forces 
in the school. 

Deane E. Richardson is assistant professor of physical education 
at the University of California, Los Angeles. His previous teaching 
and coaching experience has been at Washington and Lee University 
and at Bradley University in Peorna, Illinois. His degree of Ed.D. was 
received at Stanford University in 1951. 





Health instruction is an erphan in the secondary school curriculum 
because the more traditional subjects crowd the newcomer from the scene. 
How can health instruction attain a more prominent place in the secondary 
school curriculum ? 

Experience has proven that subjects find their way most readily into 
the curriculum when required by legislative or administrative demands. 
The California Education Code goes far in determining subject matter 
taught in our schools. Many sections in the code pertain to health; how- 
ever, on the secondary level, there is no provision for minimum instruction 
hours in personal health. 

The most specific section of the code relative to driver safety educa- 
tion (one of the areas of health education) is section 10204 (a) which 
states : 

From and after the effective date of this amendment the governing board of each district 
maintaining a secondary school shall provide automobile driver education for pupils enrolled 
in regular full time day secondary schools in the district. Such driver education shall be 
given in one of the grades nine, ten, eleven, or twelve, in every such secondary school, but 
need not be given in any such elementary school which terminates with the ninth or tenth 


grade. Such driver education shall be given all such pupils prior to graduation from the 
twelfth grade except as otherwise permitted under this section.1 


Section 10202 of the code establishes the authority for secondary schools 
with grades nine through twelve to teach automobile driver training.’ 
Such training is not mandatory, but many high schools have grasped this 


1 Education Code, State of California, p. 319. Sacramento: Printing Division, Docu- 
ments Section, 1949. 
2 [bid. 
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opportunity by co-operating with local automobile agencies, who furnish 
dual-controlled cars, and the American Automobile Association, which 
sponsors the program. 

Recently the latest law pertaining to the broad field of health was 
written into the Administrative Code as follows: 

In all secondary schools, instruction in the principles and practice of first aid shall be 


required for graduation, except for a pupil whose parents or guardian state in writing that 
such instruction is contrary to their religious beliefs.* 


How are these required subjects being fitted into the curriculum? In 
a job analysis study of 135 California senior high schools* it was found 
that personal health, first aid, and safety were taught in sixteen different 
departments or subjects. Safety was taught most frequently in conjunc- 
tion with social studies, driver education, and physical education. Per- 
sonal health was taught by the science department to the greatest extent, 
followed by physical education and social studies. First aid was taught 
by more physical education personnel than all other department or sub- 
ject instructors combined. 

Health teaching is correlated with many subjects in the high school 
curriculum in varying degrees of intensity. In general, however, it can 
be said that very few schools have a correlated program that produces 
acceptable health instruction. Certainly the amount of correlation is 
dependent upon the instructor’s willingness to co-operate as well as his 
ability to correlate health with his other subjects. 

The job analysis also found that health instruction was substituted 
for physical education during inclement weather by 20 percent of physical 
educators. Many health authorities frown upon this practice because the 
resultant hit-and-miss program is taught in a negatively charged atmos- 
phere. Health educators maintain that if health is as important as its 
prominent place in the list of educational objectives implies, then it war- 
rants time in the secondary school curriculum equal to that allotted to 
English, physical education, mathematics, and social studies. 

Two hundred and one California senior high school physical educa- 
tors were asked if they taught any type of formal health instruction in 
the classroom. Thirty percent replied in the affirmative. However, of 
these sixty men who taught classroom health, thirty-five gave instruc- 
tion in first aid only. For the most part the first aid instruction con- 
sisted of the standard American Red Cross course of approximately 
eighteen lessons. Of the twenty-five remaining instructors teaching some 
phase of health, only twenty men, or 10 percent of the 201 questioned, 
taught personal health. Two of these met classes daily for a year, five 
taught classes daily for a semester, five met classes for approximately 
thirty sessions, and eight taught health for lesser periods. As physical 

8 Administrative Code, State of California, 1951 Supplement, p. 26.2. Sacramento: 
Printing Division, Documents Section, 1951. 


# Deane E. Richardson, “Health Education Needs of Physical Educators.” Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, School of Education, Stanford University, 1951. 
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education departments are by and large as responsible for health instruc- 
tion in the classroom as any other secondary school department, the only 
conclusion to be drawn is that there is very little health instruction in the 
California secondary schools. 

One way to insure health instruction is to re-evaluate the objectives 
of the secondary school. The California Framework states that: 


Adequate opportunities should be offered for individuals at all ages to develop and protect 
their mental and physical health, to make habitual the practice of good health and safety.5 


Every commission which has formulated major objectives of education 
has included health. Can the same be said of all other subjects now oc- 
cupying a prominent place in the curriculum? Perhaps there would be 
a place for health if the objectives were translated into subject matter. 
Administrators and curriculum committees should give serious thought 
to the pronouncements of the California Framework. 

If, after examining the educational objectives, health is found to be 
important, its instruction may be assured by a definite time allotment in 
the curriculum. Many administrators object to this plan because the 
school day is already heavily scheduled with “solid” subjects. Thus health 
education may still remain an orphan because of tradition and curricular 
pressures. However, it is possible to provide time for health instruction 
by increasing the number of daily class periods. A recent study showed 
that one half of the California secondary schools operate on a six-period 
day.® If administrators could be persuaded to increase their daily program 
to seven periods the curriculum could be greatly enriched. 

Many of the senior high schools are struggling to simplify the com- 
plicated structure developed by adding subjects and bits of subjects piece 
by piece as they creep into the curriculum. The job analysis study re- 
vealed that a few schools will soon combine first aid and safety education, 
both required by law, into a separate subject, and complete the semester 
with units in personal health. This arrangement is strongly recommended 
by health edycators. 

Although many health authorities disapprove of correlating health 
with other subject matter, it is possible to teach health in conjunction 
with established subjects. In order satisfactorily to combine health with 
subjects already existing in the curriculum, the responsibility of super- 
vision must reside with one person, designated as a health co-ordinator. 
The health co-ordinator should be the teacher who has either the best 
background in health education or the most enthusiasm for teaching 
health. Unless there is such a person willing to assume the responsibility 
for helping his fellow teachers find the health implications in other sub- 
jects, and unless this, person has the blessing and co-operation of his ad- 
ministrator, very little health is likely to be taught. 

5 Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, “A Framework for Public 
Education in California.” California State Department of Education, p. 13. Sacramento, 


1950. 
® Richardson, op. cit. 
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Sometimes health instruction can result from a school-wide interest 
in health encouraged by a health council. Such a council can easily be 
organized for the purpose of solving the many problems in school living 
which affect the lives of each school member. Its membership should in- 
clude student, faculty, administration, nursing, and custodial representa- 
tion. The council might consider such problems as hallway and playground 
safety and supervision, coke machines, adequate lunch facilities and super- 
vision, first aid procedures, health campaigns, and co-operation with the 
community. The council could and should expand its membership to in- 
clude the various health agencies in the community such as representa- 
tives of public and private health officials, the recreation department, and the 
P.T.A. 

In summary, health instruction in our secondary schools can be estab- 
lished in many ways. A re-examination of the California Framework and 
the objectives of education may lead administrators and curriculum com- 
mittees into giving academic status to health instruction. Space in the 
existing time allotment could be set aside; or the number of daily class 
periods could be increased to allow for regular, continuous sessions of 
health instruction. Either method of scheduling could work by combining 
first aid and safety, now required by law, with other health units to or- 
ganize a semester class meeting daily. If a correlated health program has 
administrative backing and is co-ordinated by a health educator, the re- 
sult can be a successful program of health instruction. Interest in health 
instruction can be initiated by the organization of a health council. Thus, 


whatever the situation, there is a method of attaining a good health in- 
struction program. If administrators can be shown the importance of 
health instruction through the enthusiasm of interested personnel, it will 
attain a more prominent place in the secondary school curriculum. 





Orienting Pupils and Teachers to Junior 
High School Through School-made 
Color Slides 


By RICHARD L. HEIDELBERG 





Here is an interesting new approach to the teaching of English. 

Richard L. Heidelberg, teacher of English and social studies, Uni- 
versity Heights Junior High School, Riverside, California, describes 
in detail how home-made color slides can be used to assist in an orien- 
tation program. Not the least valuable part of the project was the 
exciting learning experience provided pupils as they took the pictures, 
wrote the script, and in other ways developed the materials. 





Seventh graders new to University Heights Junior High School in 
Riverside next year will feel less insecure about the vastly new school life 
beginning for them. One of their first experiences will be assembling in a 
projection room where the school’s general program and activities will be 
unfolded before their eyes. 

Colorful and stimulating, a series of color slides has been prepared 
showing in dramatic fashion the school’s required subjects, its elective sub- 
jects, and its most popular activities. While the slides are being projected, 
a tape recording tells the audience what the pictures by themselves cannot 
show ; namely, that the school is a community in which growth takes place 
in many ways. The audio part of the presentation also helps transitions 
between subjects, telling, for example, how mathematics is integrated with 
dressmaking, science, and cooking. 

At least once will all seventh graders be stiown the film series. It is 
expected, then, that orientation will be speeded up in at least six ways. First, 
the emotional tension concomitant with a new experience will be reduced 
due to the fact that some of the future of each individual pupil will spring 
from the dark unknown to a graphically clear “known.” Second, the pupil 
is immediately acquainted with the departmentalized nature of the cur- 
riculum and its requirements, what choices he may make in the present and 
coming years in special interest fields, and what clubs and activities he may 
join outside of the curriculum. Third, it is made clear to the pupil at the 
outset that more than subject matter will be learned: that he will be ex- 
pected to get along with his fellows, and that getting along with them will 
enrich him in many ways. Fourth, the pupil is quickly acquainted with 
school personnel such as the principal, vice-principal, dean of girls, and other 


7 
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counsejors, The pupil hears their names and the functions they perform 
for him at the same time that he sees their faces on the screen. Therefore, 
in several moments is accomplished a familiarization which otherwise might 
require days or weeks. Fifth, the pupil is acquainted with student body 
officers and how such distinction is achieved. (The flexible nature of the 
slide series makes substitution of separate slides possible from year to year. ) 
Sixth, the physical resources and facilities of the school are made known 
quickly, such as location of the office, the fact that shop lathes, acetylene 
torches, pole-vault standards, baseball gloves, basketball courts, potter's 
wheel, water colors, sewing machines, and the like are available. 

Herman A. Gruhn, principal of University Heights Junior High 
School, is confident that the slides-and-recording program will be as valu- 
able a tool for orientation of teachers new to the school as it will be of 
seventh graders. Although specific administrative procedure cannot be 
dealt with in a film series of this broad scope, together with the city’s custo- 
mary week-long orientation program each September, the film shown to 
new teachers of the school should be of benefit in the following ways. 
First, the school’s emphasis upon total pupil growth rather than subject 
material alone will be known from the outset. Second, the school’s program 
to integrate primary learnings and extend them to life experiences is made 
clear. Third, like the pupils themselves, new teachers will become acquainted 
with school facilities and resources, as well as what elective courses and 
activities it presents outside of basic required courses. 

The program is powerful as a public relations tool. It provides for the 
entire community an overview of the school and how children learn and 
grow in it. Parents of pupils no longer need hang on the “what-did-you- 
do-today-in-school” shoestring, wondering how Miss Keith’s algebra lesson 
will help Johnny balance his bank account, or what Mrs. Macpherson’s 
explanation of prepositional phrases will do to help him be less shy with 
strangers and speak out. In a half hour’s time, parents by means of the 
program are made aware not only of what pupils do in school, but are 
made aware also of the way what-did-you-do-today fits into the broader 
school program to develop integrated, socially useful citizens. Parents 
learn that although the three R’s are still being taught, they are also ex- 
tended, applied, and integrated in a way lending to their maximum carry- 
over into the child’s later learning and life. Parents come out with a feeling 
of pride in their school, and, what is more important, a firm belief in the 
indispensability of the school in the life of the community. 

Other than materials—five 36-exposure rolls of Kodachrome and a 
seven-inch reel of recording tape—the program costs nothing. Equipment 
was made available by the city schools’ Director of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, W. Russell Bailey. The writers, technicians, directors, and narrators 
were all pupils in one of the writer's ninth grade English classes. 

The English class which accomplished the project was one comprised 
of pupils of low-average and below average intelligence—pupils who, we 
know, learn through manipulative experiences rather than primarily 
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through reading and discussing. Many of these pupils had been constant 
behavior problems; following their schedules from class to class, ordi- 
narily they had no opportunity to succeed as their fellows of higher IQ 
were succeeding. Most felt detached from the school and what it is trying 
to accomplish. The writer, therefore, was in search of a motivating device 
which involved the communication arts and led to the participation of as 
many pupils as possible in a project important to the school. 

The slides-and-recording program provided for the pupils an opportu- 
nity, as a group, to write on paper the subjects, electives, and activities of 
the school and organize them in such a way as to present a unified, logical 
explanation of the school and its objectives. The necessity for such or- 
ganization itself gave many in the class an insight into their school and 
helped them newly to identify themselves with many aspects of it. Next, 
for pupils unable to succeed at book work and ordinary classroom activi- 
ties, there were positions such as cameraman, director, assistant director, 
electrician (responsible for the photoflood lamps), script girl (who pro- 
gramed the shooting schedule), costume directors (who chose actors with 
colorful clothes ), sound technician, narrators, and others. Although pupils 
for all positions were elected by the class, in alJ cases special attention was 
directed at placirtg a pupil in a job at which he could best succeed. 

After all the photographs were taken, they were classified according to 
type (shop, social studies, library, etc.) and shown over and over again 
on a classroom projection screen until the tape narration for each sequence 
was decided upon as well as the transition between sequences. Several 
narrators, reading the script into the tape recorder’s microphone, completed 
the project. 

The program was powerful not only as an orientation and public re- 
lations tool, but also as a way to make the members of the class feel a part 
of the school and respond to what the school was attempting. Several pu- 
pils, ordinarily acute behavior problems, became trustworthy in their respon- 
sibilities and felt pride in their accomplishments. When thus removed from 
reading and writing work, and given a chance to excel in manipulative work, 
noteworthy personality development took place in several cases. 

Nearly five months of class time were devoted to the project. Before 
and after it the conventional procedures of English class took place. In our 
opinion the project was justly placed in English because it made use of these 
communication arts: discussion (to organize the procedure and decide the 
pictures to be taken), writing (the picture script and narration script), 
and formal speaking (the narration). Grammar and reading exercises were 
assigned frequently. In some cases, due to personality development, there 
was achievement of faster reading speed and greater enjoyment of reading. 

As an orientation and public relations tool, and as a motivating device, 
results of the slides-and-recording program are wholly gratifying. It is 
likely that similar groups of pupils will profit by similar motivating devices 
in years to come. Because of its basic simplicity and low cost, there is no 
end of possibilities for future projects at University Heights Junior High 
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School. Already the school librarian has expressed the hope that next year 
a series of slides and narration can be made on the use of our library. 
Although film strips are available on this topic, they do not present the 
particular arrangement and resources of our own library. Similarly, more 
specific teacher orientation programs might be filmed and recorded, and 
special programs for physical education such as proper use and storage of 
equipment or instruction in games and calisthenics. In every case the 
school has an expedient fashioned to meet its own needs in its own way, 
showing familiar backgrounds and facilities. Whether for orientation or 
public relations, the program is a strong motivating device for groups like 
the writer’s English class. 

The imagination of the school staff and of the pupils is virtually the 
only limit to the uses to which the slides-and-recording program can be 
put. If well planned and skillfully executed, the school is in possession of 
a tool which enables it to present itself in a vivid and dramatic fashion. 





PROFESSIONAL SALARIES $3600—$8200 


In July 1953 the NEA Representative Assembly adopted the following resolution: 

The Association believes it is extremely important that teachers’ salaries compare 
favorably with other professional and industrial incomes. To prevent continued curtailment 
of educational opportunity for children, means must be found by an aroused public to increase 
salaries to levels which will retain competent teachers in the schools and attract persons of 
outstanding ability to the profession. In terms of current economic conditions, therefore, the 
Association recommends as appropriate a minimum scale of $3600 to $8200. 





Something to Do Friday Night 


By GEROULD ESGATE 





An interesting Friday night program for junior high school pupils 
ts the subject of this article by Gerould Esgate, Principal, Jurupa 
Junior High School, Riverside, California. It demonstrates the ca- 
pacity of pupils of this age to plan responsibly with the assistance of 
sympathetic and skilled adults. 





“We don’t have anything to do on week ends!” This plaint echoed up 
and down the corridors, found its way into the school House of Repre- 
sentatives, was sent on to the school Council with an “urgent” tag, and 
then to the principal’s office where it received the green light for a Canteen 
tryout. 

Juripa Junior High School is located about 7 miles outside of River- 
side in a semirural residentia) area. It is a little too far from the center 
of activities to make it easy for many of the students to enjoy the offerings 
in town. Thus, much of the success of the Friday night recreational pro- 
gram stems directly from the fact that it is based upon a real need. Also, 
it is student initiated, student directed, and under firm adult supervision. 

The following organization was settled upon for the first night’s try- 
out, and has varied little since: 


1. Each member to have a numbered Canteen card. Failure to obey 
the rules to result in loss of the card. 

2. The hours to be from 7:30 p.m. to 10:00 p.m., with transportation 
to be guaranteed by parents, and no child to be picked up later than 10:10. 

3. Activities to be of three main types: (@) social dancing; (b) quiet 
games, such as checkers, bingo, canasta, and the like; (c) active games, 
such as Ping-pong and box hockey. 

4. Each homeroom to have a turn sponsoring the Canteen; i.e., setting 
up the games, decorating, organizing and playing the records, providing 
programs for intermission time, and a committee to clean up. 

5. General supervision to be the responsibility of the school, with three 
teachers and one administrator on duty each week. 

6. A definite ‘‘In-Bounds” area; not to be left under penalty of loss of 
card. 

7. The P.T.A. to sell refreshments, such as punch, candy bars, and 
cookies—at no more than five cents per item. 

8. No child not enrolled at Jurupa to be admitted under any circum- 
stances, nor with any exceptions. 


ll 
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9. Parents always to be welcome, but never to feel it necessary to 
come. 


On the opening night there was such a large crowd that it became nec- 
essary to separate the activities. The dancing was continued in the cafe- 
teria, the quiet games and active games wer¢ moved to two classrooms 
across a blacktop area in the second wing. Thé classrooms at Jurupa have 
glass walls on the north side and the cafeteria is glass under a corridor 
overhang on the south side. Thus it is possible to stand on the blacktop and 
watch all three activity areas. Also, with two sides of the square closed it 
is easy to maintain an “in-bounds”’ area. 

The Canteen was set up with the definite understanding that it would 
be continued only as long as the attendance indicated a continuing need. 
To date, after 10 Canteens, the participation has averaged between 30 and 
35 percent with an approximate 20 percent turnover from week to week. 
Thus the children come when they wish, with some showing up each time 
and others once or twice a month. The program is kept flexible in order 
that it may be called off at virtually a day’s notice if some other activity 
intervenes. 

No charge is made for membership or attendance, and the only ex- 
pense incurred was for the purchase of games and records. This amount 
was taken care of by a grant of $20.00 by the Student Council. A later one 
of $25.00 by the P.T.A. makes possible the purchase of new records, games, 
or atape. This last is used frequently by groups in charge to record a hit 
parade or similar program from the radio. By using a record player along 
with the tape recorder they are able to intersperse an occasional mixer, 
such as the Hokey Pokey, Bunny Hop, and the like. 

Quite a few of the children spend some time in each of the activity 
areas—dancing a little, playing a game or two of Ping-pong, watching a 
checker game, and then back to the dancing again. Of course, as always, 
some just sit and talk, but they seem to be having fun too, and no one urges 
them to do anything. It’s their show and they run it to suit themselves. 
All that we ask is that they behave themselves and obey the rules. To date 
only three members have lost their cards, and those were all on the first 
two nights. 

Now, what about thé teacher reaction? The teacher-supervision sched- 
ule is prefaced by the statement that teachers may shift assignments among 
themselves to suit their own convenience, just as long as they regard it as 
their responsibility to provide replacements. Three teachers and one ad- 
ministrator serve each week. Thus each teacher is on duty about once each 
quarter and administrators every third week. 

To date, each teacher has served once, and there have been no adverse 
comments. In fact some of them have even appeared out of turn, with 
their wives, husbands, or friends to dance a little and enjoy the fun. They 
are enthusiastic about the program and what it ts doing for the children. 





The Little Red Schoolhouse 


By KATHERINE C. COX 





Children can be underprivileged in many ways. It is one of the 
great blessings of living in this country, that communities are of their 
own initiative always undertaking projects to offset for youngsters the 
disadvantages over which they have little or no control. Mrs. Katherine 
C. Cox, Vice-principal, E. R. Snyder Continuation High School, San 
Diego, describes a program that is, in the words of the Principal, John 
IW. Voss, “unusual and contributes a new idea of value to communities 
unable to support a Continuation Education program of more than one 
or two teachers.” 





The little red schoolhouse rang a bell. The teacher stood at the door 
and welcomed a motley array of young people—15 boys and girls of as- 
sorted ages—who canie quietly, were seated and school began. It is gen- 
erally believed that San Diego’s little red schoolhouse is unique in the State 
of California—or perhaps in the nation. The building was donated by a 
public-spirited citizen, a 20 ft. x 28 ft. replica of the little red schoolhouse 
he attended as a child. It is located on the grounds of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Aid Society, an organization founded to furnish foster homes for boys 
and girls whose parents did not want them, or whose homes were considered 
unfit. The City Schools furnish the teacher, supplies, and texts for the 
school which is under the direction of the Principal of the E. R. Snyder 
Continuation High School—the adjustment school of San Diego. 

Of the 62 teenagers at the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid, all attend the regular 
city schools, except the 15 who were just seated. Who are these 15 and 
why does the bell ring for 15 alone? As has been mentioned, all the boys 
and girls who live in this foster home come from.some type of unsuitable 
home—they are emotionally disturbed. They have gotten into trouble. 
They have kicked out in all directions rebelling against their lot. Most of 
them have trouble adjusting to any school, and many were suspended re- 
peatedly, or expelled from the regular schools. In 1948 Miss Laura Taft, 
Superintendent of the agency, asked through the Director of Child Guidance 
of the City Schools for a school on the Aid Society grounds for those who 
could not possibly get along in regular classrooms. The result was the Taft 
School. 

Fifteen was all that the building could hold, and obviously it was all 
of this type of child that one teacher could handle. Mechanics were set up 
to choose the 15. The Pupil Adjustment Council of the City Schools took 
upon itself the duty of screening. No student was to be admitted until he 
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had failed to adjust in at least three schools at his level. For instance, three 
junior high schools would be tried, and in each he would be given special 
help, special counseling. He would be tried in regular classes and adjust- 
ment classes, and if none of the three schools could conduct class with the 
boy present, his case would be presented to the Council, and if the Taft 
School seemed the only answer he would be assigned there. As each case 
was presented it seemed well nigh impossible for anyone to handle that 
one boy, and many thought it might be well to give up and have him locked 
up somewhere. 

But a teacher was found—Mrs. Alma Ketelsen—who really made the 
bell ring in the little red school house. She is a married woman, with a 
wealth of experience, a ready wit and a wonderful sense of humor—and 
also a ready tongue when needed—a dynamo. She stands before the 15 
“impossible” young people and class is in session. It sounds as follows: 

“But the transit system of San Francisco is different from that in San 
Diego—they have a few old cable cars and lots of streetcars and some 
buses.” This from a little twerp of a boy. “You’re nuts,” said a little 
Italian boy, “Nobody has anything but buses now!” And the argument 
was on—everyone telling what he or she knew about different parts of the 
country until the teacher, deciding that the subject was exhausted, went on 
to another current event. This was aprepos of a bus strike. She asked, 
“What do you think of Britain’s attempt to desocialize the truck line sys- 
tem?” That question stopped them for a minute, then the little twerp 
wanted to know what desocialize meant. Each gave his idea, then the 
teacher helped and they were in a very stimulating and interesting discus- 
sion of socialism vs. private capital, with everyone participating except one 
sleepy girl. It became evident that they could think and vocalize, that though 
they might be objectionable they were not totally stupid. But 15 together 
were not being objectionable. They were interested, alert—and only an 
occasional “nuts” or “phooey” marked them off from any schoolroom—or 
perhaps they were more interested than in the usual classroom. It was a 
demonstration. It was difficult to imagine that these interested, alert young- 
sters were those presented at the Pupil Adjustment Council—those who 
had insulted teachers, hurt smaller children, organized gang wars, been 
involved in knifings and dozens of other activities impossible to cope with 
in schools. 

Are they adjusted? Or is this an isolated instance? Mrs. Ketelsen 
says that she sometimes feels as though she were sitting on a keg of powder 
and one wrong word would supply the tinder. How, then, does she manage ? 
She admits that most of the time the students are interested and that if one 
gets out of line, the others take him in hand. They grade one another daily 
on effort and behavior. If that is not effective the teacher administers a 
verbal spanking, and in a few isolated cases has suspended some recalcitrant 
for one day. Never has she had to expel one student, even though she has 
the fifteen daily from nine to three. 

Part of the secret is a varied, active program—and perhaps old fash- 
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ioned techniques. The first hour is vocabulary, spelling, grammar, and pen- 
manship with discussion of every item, and anyone who gets 100 for the 
week wins a candy bar. The second hour is math, which is handled with the 
Snyder technique, each person working alone at his level of achievement 
with individual help from the teacher and progressing as rapidly or slowly 
as ability permits. The third hour is an activity period in which each boy 
or girl may elect to draw, type, sew, or do shop work—carpentry, modeling, 
or drafting. This is followed by lunch. In the afternoon current events 
leads into civics and history—mostly discussion with some reading. The 
last hour deals with current developments in science for half the period, and 
ends with half an hour of singing, except for Friday afternoon when there 
is a movie. As is customary at Snyder, high school credit is given whenever 
the assignment contracts or units of work are completed, whether during or 
at the end of the semester, year, or longer period of time, and whether or 
not the student attends full or part time. At 3:00 p.m. the students adjourn 
to the recreation field for games. 

Whatever the reasons, the success of this class is significant. It works. 
The age range in the class is 13 to 17, the grade range from the 7th to 12th, 
IQ’s from 60 to 120—a heterogeneous group with a wide range of personal 
problems. They fare well with Mrs. Ketelsen and Taft School. The real 
problem is whether they can be returned to a more usual situation in the 
public schools and suceeed. Mrs. Ketelsen keeps them at Taft until she feels 
that there is a chance. As there is always a waiting list for Taft, each stu- 
dent is transferred out as soon as possible. It may bea year before the recom- 
mendation is made. Out of every 15 she transfers out, she has high hopes 
for eight, and usually wins on six or seven. Some beg to come back to the 
security, the interest, and the friendliness of the Taft School. Some feel 
ready to stand on their own feet and take their part in a regular school. 
Snyder and Vocational receive the bulk of the transfers, with Snyder lead- 
ing, as individual help seems to be the solution. Eight have transferred to 
Snyder in the current year. Two have fallen by the wayside. Of the other 
six, three are working toward graduation and three have been placed in jobs. 
Two of the latter are doing well, and one is managing to hold the job. 

In evaluating the work of the Taft school one must keep in mind the 
extreme disturbance of the entrants, and the signal success in that little red 
schoolhouse with its varied program suited to such a wide range of age, 
grade, and 1I.Q. Many felt that it could not be done, but it was done, and the 
little red schoolhouse rang a bell. 





Why the Confusion in Visual-Reading 


Relationships? 


By DELWYN G. SCHUBERT 





The author is an assistant professor of education at Los Angeles 
State College of Applied Arts and Sciences where he teaches profes- 
sional and therapeutic courses in reading, child growth and develop- 
ment, and educational psychology. 





The endless quest for causes of reading disability has led numerous re- 
search workers to concentrate on vision and its relation to reading diffi- 
culties. The findings and conclusions of these workers have been most 
disparate. Some of them contend that visual difficulties are important 
causative agents of reading disability while others see little or no relation 
between them. : 

Consider a few of the many studies purporting to show a relationship 
between ocular defects and reading achievement. Selzer’ found that 90 per- 
cent of the reading disability cases which he studied suffered from fusion 
irregularities and muscular imbalances. Only 9 percent of an unselected 
group of readers showed similar anomalies. 

A careful study by Eames’ demonstrated a greater incidence of fusion 
irregularities among retarded readers which proved statistically significant. 

A recent and intensive study by Robinson* reports that over 50 percent 
of the retarded readers she studied were suffering from visual anomalies 
which contributed to their reading failure. 

Findings diametrically opposed to those just described are plentiful. 
Witty and Kopel,* for example, made a comparative study of 100 poor and 
100 good readers. They concluded that poor readers suffer no greater in- 
cidence of visual defects than do good readers. They believe that groups 
of poor and good readers cannot be differentiated on the basis of visual 
factors. 

Goodsell’ failed to find a significant relationship between visual efficiency 


1 Selzer, C. A., Lateral Dominance and Visual Fusion. Harvard Monographs in Edu- 
cation, No. 12. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1933. 

2 Eames, T. H., “A Comparison of the Ocular Characteristics of Unselected and Read- 
ing Disability Groups,” Journal of Educational Research, XXV (1932), 211-15. 

8 Robinson, H. M., Why Pupils Fail in Reading. Chicago, Illinois: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1946. 

* Witty, P. A., and D. Kopel, “Factors Associated with the Etiology of Reading Disa- 
bility,” Journal of Educational Research, XXIV (February, 1936), 449=59. 

5 Goodsell, J. G., “A Study of Reading Ability as Related with Physical, Mental, and 
Personality Traits,” American Journal of Optometry, IXX (1942), 339-404. 
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and ability in learning to read and comprehend. Clark,® too, reports no 
significant correlation between visual anomalies and reading disability. 

Educational and psychological literature is replete with studies similar 
to these cited. But why the tremendous disagreement? Why the disparity 
of findings? At first it may be a cause for dismay. But consider these ex- 
planations. Foremost is the fact that different kinds of specialists have been 
interested in the problem. Each specialist views it through his own little 
window of specialization. As a consequence, he inadvertently may empha- 
size certain factors and minimize others. It is like the old story of the shoe- 
maker and tailor who attended a social gathering. When questioned as to 
what was seen, the tailor gave a detailed report on the clothing worn at the 
gathering ; the shoemaker, on the other hand, described without hesitation 
the footwear worn. Recently, the author’s dentist said that enjoying him- 
self at social gatherings was trying because he was always aware of people's 
teeth when they spoke. And so it goes. Specialization does have its dis- 
advantages. As part of this same picture, one finds that different instru- 
ments and approaches are used in detecting visual anomalies. Some authori- 
ties use retinoscopes and maddox rods to study vision while others are 
satisfied with somewhat rougher screening devices such as the telebinocular 
or Eames tests. 

Betts’ has pointed to other facts that doubtless have a bearing on the 
problem. For example, children of different ages have been studied. This 
is certain to influence findings since we know that the incidence of visual 
defects changes at varying ages. Then, too, there exists no universal cri- 
terion of what constitutes reading disability. Authorities generally look for 
a discrepancy between a child’s mental age and reading age as an indication 
of retardation. But there has been no agreement as to how great this dif- 
ference should be. 

Also important to consider is that children vary in their tolerances. Of 
two ten-year-olds having identical errors of refraction, one may experience 
difficulty while the other weathers the condition with impunity. 

Thus we see clearly that there are many good reasons why findings in 
this realm are so disparate. It is consoling to note, however, that although 
authorities disagree in group studies, they do agree that visual defects must 
be considered as a possible cause of reading retardation when one deals with 
individual cases. 


6 Clark, B., “How to Talk to Teachers About Remedial Reading Problems,’ American 
Journal of Optometry, IXX (1942), 336-351. 

7 Betts, E. A., “Visual Aids in Remedial Reading,” Educational Screen, XV (April, 
1936), 108-10. 





An Investment in Esprit de Corps 


By EDWARD J. ALBRECHT, TUDOR JONES, 
EDWIN TALLYN, and HELEN L. WIRT 





The co-operative relationship that exists between teachers and ad- 
ministrators is often the key factor in the morale of a school, which in 
turn vitally affects the quality of education that pupils receive. A group 
of the faculty at Fremont High School in Oakland share with us the 
fruitful results of their experience in collaboration. This report stands 
as testimony to the stature of the Principal of the School Richard W. 
Kretsinger and to the quality of the staff. The authors of the article 
are Edward J. Albrecht, Head of the Mathematics-Science Depart- 
ment, Tudor Jones, Counselor and Teacher of American Problems 
classes, Edwin Tallyn, Counselor, Head of the Social Studies Depart- 
ment, and Helen L. Wirt, Teacher of English. 





The day was hot; the truck grumbled slowly up a steep grade laboring 
beneath too great a load. Suddenly the summer calm was disrupted by a 
sharp report followed by a gentle sigh as a rear tire blew out and settled 
wearily in the dust. Before the driver could make repairs, the companion 
tire blew as if glad to join its brother in shifting the weight from rubber 
to rim. “I tell you this story,” the principal had said at the first faculty 
meeting of the term, “because it may well be that as the year progresses 
some of you may feel that your burden is too great. If so come to talk it 
over ; something can be done about it before the breaking point is reached.” 
That must have been an encouraging pronouncement to the teachers who 
were new on the staff, and reassuring to those who were experienced in 
the burdens which shifting populations and vacillating philosophies have 
brought to education in our time. 

Following this meeting, it occurred to us that there might be one or two 
aspects of our program which would interest other faculties, and so several 
of us have endeavored to set forth what seem to us to be the salient features 
contributing to what we like to believe is the Fremont esprit de corps. 

Shortly after a new teacher has signed in at Fremont, he is greeted by 
a “big brother” or “big sister.”” Often the teacher whose special charge the 
newcomer is walks with him to his classroom, introduces him to other 
teachers, and best of all accompanies him to his first “treat of the month” 
where with other new teachers he is presented to the faculty, their wives, 
husbands, and friends. When he opens his class book for the first time, he 
is warmed by the greeting card which smiles up at him, “Welcome to Fre- 
mont.” 
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The Social Committee plans all the social activities of the faculty. When 
illness or other misfortune overtakes one of our teachers, when teachers 
retire, when weddings or births occur, the social committee plans an ap- 
propriate observance. The treats of the month vary from dinner at some 
unique restaurant followed by a symphony hour, to swimmin= and games 
or acraft evening at our own school following a smorgasbord supper. Some- 
times it’s away to barbecued steaks in a regional park, or an evening of listen- 
ing to favorite recordings or viewing the travel pictures of the faculty mem- 
ber most recently returned from distant journeys. The seven-thirty tra- 
ditional breakfast on the last day of school before the Christmas holiday 
brings both transferred and retired teachers back to join in the yule festivi- 
ties. 

The special faculty bulletin at the close of a school year reads, “with this 
bulletin you will find a brief description of the functions of our standing 
committees for the next school year. 

“The Fremont plan of organizing the school’s standing committees is 
based upon teachers volunteering to act upon the committees. Would you 
please give this your serious consideration. The school committees are an 
important responsibility. Through these various committees, plans and de- 
cisions are made for the best interests of the entire school. To function most 
effectively, these committees need a full quota of intevested teachers as 
members. It would bea fine thing to have all teachers feel able to participate 
in committee work. However, each teacher should feel free to decline a 
committee assignment if he or she has a reason. 

“Would you please send into the office by Tuesday, June 9, your first, 
second and third choices of committees upon which you would like to work. 
If you feel that you can not act upon a committee, please send the slip in 
stating so. This insures us of omitting no one. We would try to place you 
on the committee of your first choice. 

“On the second blank at the end of this bulletin, please list the names of 
nine (9) teachers whom you feel would be effective members of our Ad- 
visory Committe. Do not list the names of any Head of a Department. 
Next year, the Heads of Departments will act as an “Academic Council” to 
study all problems related to the academic area of the school.” 


STANDING COMMITTEES FOR YEAR 1953-54 


I. Advisory Committee-—This committee will represent the teachers in 
all matters relating to administrative action. To this group teachers 
would bring their suggestions. This committee is elected by the faculty. 
It will have nine (9) members. 


. The Academic Council.—-This group is composed of the Heads of the 
Departments and the Curriculum Co-ordinator. It will study all prob- 
lems related to the academic phase of the school such as grading, home 
study, supervised study, etc. 


III. Human Relations Committee.—This group will study and plan for 
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action in all areas dealing with teacher and pupil morale and attitudes. 
For example, what can we do to improve respect for property ? 


IV. Health Committee.—This group, with the Health Co-ordinator as 
chairman, will have the health and physical welfare of teachers and stu- 
dents in mind. 


V. Social Committee.—This committee will plan for all social activities of 
the faculty. 


VI. Public Relations Committee.—This group will organize all activities 
related to improving our relations with the public. Especially will they 
plan for the November American Education Week Program in April. 


VII. Courtesy Committee.—This committee has the responsibility of carry- 
ing out through the year the many thoughtful courtesies for the Fremont 
family. 


The system is flexible; each year brings improvements and changes. 
Teachers choose or are chosen, as in the case of the Advisory Committee, by 
other teachers for committees. Through the representatives on the Ad- 
visory Committee which he has chosen, each teacher has an opportunity to 
express his views on administrative policy and to suggest improvements. 
He is equally free to make suggestions at faculty meetings 

Monday is meeting day: Faculty meetings one week, and in succeeding 
weeks, departments, heads of departments, counselors, faculty committees, 
and teacher organizations. Faculty meetings in addition to presentation of 
special and routine school matters, are varied by outside speakers, by com- 
mittee reports, by faculty member panel discussions of matters of moment. 
Whatever is presented to be administered by teachers in the classrooms is 
also subject to teacher discussion and revision. Tea, coffee, and chatter are 
a prologue to each faculty meeting. 

Lightening the teacher load is a constant concern of teachers and ad- 
ministrators at Fremont High School. While the number of teachers as- 
signed to the school is set by the downtown office, much of the administrative 
organization within the school is designed to reduce the many extra tasks 
that teachers are so often called upon to perform. Club activities in the 
senior high school furnish valuable avocational experience for students ; 
however, student clubs require sponsors and in most high schools this duty 
falls upon the already overburdened faculty members. At Fremont many 
of the usual club activities have been included in the curriculum. Decora- 
tions, place-cards, gift wrappings, and so on for school, class, and club 
affairs are carried out by the social crafts class. The stagecraft class ex- 
ecutes the backgrounds and settings for all auditorium events including the 
assembly programs of the drama and music classes. In connection with 
radio shop the instructor directs the P.A. crew. These boys set up and 
operate the public address system for all assemblies and social affairs and 
even a smaller system for classroom use. All visual materials are received, 
maintained, and distributed to classrooms by a crew of boys from a central 
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visual room. This crew is under the supervision of an instructor assigned 
a period a day for this operation. While much remains to be solved in this 
area, much that is helpful is already being done. 

In many schools the daily bulletin has become a great burden. At Fre- 
mont it is a weekly bulletin, giving the calendar of events for the week and 
other notices of importance reduced to a minimum. This bulletin is read 
during the second period which is five minutes longer than other periods, 
compensating for the time devoted to the bulletin and the occasional other 
special announcements. 

With all the activities taking place in secondary schools, it is usually 
necessary to assign school personnel to supervisory duty after school hours. 
These assignments are handled through a sign-up system at the beginning 
of each semester. Thus the assignments are reasonably well distributed 
according to the teacher’s choice and he knows sufficiently in advance what 
his extra duties are to be. ; 

One of the disconcerting duties that a teacher often receives is assign- 
ment to another class during his conference period. This occurs rarely at 
Fremont and in emergencies only. Class field trips are encouraged, but other 
teachers are rarely called upon to take over the classes. Moreover, the teach- 
ers from whose classes pupils are excused for field trips know that class time 
in the field class following the trip may be devoted to studying assignments * 
missed in other classes. Classes from which teachers have been taken for 
special reasons are sent usually to the library. In every sense of the word, the 
librarian is teacher as well as cataloguer. She operates on the principle that 
books are for use, not for display purposes on undisturbed shelves. She 
teaches and directs an efficient staff of pupil librarians who assemble ref- 
erence materials for the classes which are encouraged to meet in the library 
for reference work. It is a rare day indeed when the library is not filled 
every period with classes doing research work under the direction of the 
class teachers. Other materials including both books and magazines are de- 
livered on request to the classrooms. 

Report cards are distributed to the teachers’ boxes by office clerks. Term 
record cards are made ready by the counselors for the filling in of the grades 
by the teachers. Personal data on pupils are available to teachers in a central 
file in the curriculum office and in the offices of the vice-principals. The 
Curriculum Assistant administers tests and distributes test data, keeping the 
test records up to date, and acting as clearing house for outside speakers to 
classes. 

For many of the classes it is necessary and desirable to have material 
duplicated. At Fremont much teacher time is saved by having this work 
done efficiently and speedily by the advanced practice classes. 

The administrative staff is thoroughly cognizant of the fact that in many 
classrooms today there are pupils who for one reason or another are highly 
disturbed and who do not easily adjust themselves to the demands of group 
situations. It is expected of no teacher that he be superman ; he is therefore 
not censured but encouraged to send a disturbed and disturbing pupil to the 
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vice-principal’s office for consultation and adjustment. Often this release 
from the classroom for the period is sufficient to accomplish a change in the 
pupil. Often it is not. But neither teacher nor administrator is expected 
by the other to have superhuman powers, nor to reform in a period, nor a 
semester, what has been engendered by society during the pupil’s whole life- 
time. 

The preparation of the school program or schedule of classes, furnishes 
an excellent example of teacher, counselor, principal co-operation. The 
mechanics of the procedure are as follows: counselors, after consultation 
with all of the students in their group, hand in to the principal the number 
of students who will be programmed in the various classes. When all of 
these reports are in, the principal determines the number of sections and 
classes needed for each department. This information is given to the de- 
partment head who then makes out the schedule of classes for the teachers 
in his department. By previous consultation with the teachers he knows 
about their preference of conference periods, lunch period, number of prep- 
arations, etc. After he has arranged a temporary schedule the individual 
teachers are shown this program. Then all other possible changes to suit 
the teacher’s individual desires are made. Under no circumstances is the 
hardest program given to the new teachers. The room situation is carefully 
checked and where unfavorable room situations are unavoidable, they are 
rotated from semester to semester. ? 

When all programs have been satisfactorily completed by the department 
head, they are handed in to the principal. The principal then checks each 
period of the day to see that there are sufficient classes for each student for 
each period. This balancing of numbers often calls for a change in the posi- 
tion of some classes. The department head is called in to see if such changes 
are advisable and a conference settles the difficulties. The final program 
is then turned over to the counselors who assign the students to particular 
classes. All classes are balanced before the opening day so that only errors 
or emergencies have to be taken care of in the first few days of school and 
changes in class rolls are kept to a minimum. 

We would not have our readers deduce that we are of the opinion that 
ours is a perfect school. Indeed, we are unacquainted with any perfect 
human institutions, but here the administrators believe that the teachers are 
important, and the teachers believe that the administrators are important, 
and together with mutual respect and confidence and forbearance we work 
at the all important task of educating the pupils in the ways and the matter 
in which they are educable. 





Timesaving Report Cards 


By RANSOM R. LICHTY 





How reduce the burden of administrative routine? This question 
is constantly in the minds of thoughtful teachers and administrators 
who wish to devote the major share of their energies to more pro- 
ductive ends. Here is described one practical way to reduce the amount 
of clerical work required in making out, distributing, and collecting 
report cards. 

Ransom R. Lichty has been District Superintendent, El Dorado 
County High School, Placerville, California since 1951. He received 
his degree of M.S. from the University of Southern California in 1945, 





Grading periods are trying for everyone connected with the process. 
The student, the parent, the teacher and the administrative staff, all are 
involved in explaining, evgluating and recording the results. Any system 
or technique that will ease the process, and also lessen the time and cost, is 
worthy of consideration. 

The form and content of a report card is a matter of local determination, 
and rightly so. Because of this, report cards do vary in size and shape. 
However, when a school district or system devises a card that is effective in 
disseminating reports of student progress, serious consideration should then 
be given to means of economically administering its usage. 

The report card system now in use at El] Dorado County High School 
in Placerville, California, developed as a result of the need for a speedier, 
more efficient and cheaper way to administer report cards. It was necessary, 
therefore, to devise a system in which (1) the student would aid in prepa- 
ration, (2) those concerned with pupil personnel administration could im- 
mediately receive copies of the report card, (3) the registrar’s time in re- 
cording grades could be definitely shortened, and (4) the cost of printing 
decreased. 

The “‘Walk-A-Round, Multiple Carbon” report card came into being 
as the result of the study. The card has been used successfully since 1952, 
has been received favorably by the students, the teachers, and the adminis- 
trative staff. Variations of the card and the system are now being used in 
several nearby schools and inquiries about the card and the system have 
come from 14 states outside of California. One spot check on time consumed 
by our registrar, revealed that under the former system, it required a mini- 
mum of 4 weeks to post grades on the permanent record cards. The present 
system required only two days, and time during those two days was also de- 
voted to other routine duties. 
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The card in use at El Dorado is illustrated below. 


REPORT CARD—EL DORADO COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 


Year 


Course NEATNESS|| ATTENDANCE 


as hindered 


Homeroom Teacher 
progress 


E > Irregular Attendance 
vn 

ee 

cd 

ms 

| 











Semester 
Below Average | 


PERIOD SUBJECT 


7. 
See other side of card for meaning of marks. 


MEANING OF MARKS 


D—Barely passing 
I—Incomplete 
F—Failure 


A—Superior 

B—Good 

C—Average 
University Preparatory students must maintain a “B” average. 
Any semester F will reduce the possibility of graduation at the end of four years. Check 
marks are used to indicate those students having exceptionally good work habits or those 


whose work habits are a serious handicap. No check means that the student is average. 
Only students passing in all subjects will have the honor of representing the school. 





Signature of Parent 


REMARKS: 





(The report card is made up in multiple carbons) 


. Cards are issued at the close of each instructional quarter (approxi- 


mately every nine weeks). 


Steps in preparation: 
1. Cards are prepared only by those teachers having first period classes. 





2. 


TIMESAVING REPORT CARDS 25 


On the Monday of the seventh, sixteenth, twenty-fifth, and thirty- 

fourth weeks of instruction, the first period teachers are asked to 

obtain the following information from each of the students enrolled 

in their first period classes: (See illustration of mimeographed form 

issued to each student ) 

a) Name of student 

b) Homeroom Teacher’s Name 

c) Name of subject, room number and name of teacher in the order 
in which the student goes to his various classes. 

d) The first period teacher then completes (typing preferable) a 
card for each student and just prior to issuance inserts the grade 
earned in the first period subject. 


REPORT INFORMATION 


The information supplied by you on this form will be used in 
preparing your report card. PLEASE BE ACCURATE. 


NAME 
a ° ae. ~~ 


~~~ (Middle Initial) 


COURSE _ 


~~ College Prep, Commercial, etc. 


HOMEROOM TEACHER ____ 


Period Subject Teacher 


dw 


9 
“. 


3. 


4. 

“5. 
6. 
Fa 


C. Steps in issuing report cards: 


1. 


2. 


The students are issued their report cards as they leave their rooms 
at the end of first period. 

The cards are collected by the second period teachers as the students 
enter the rooms. 

During the course of the period the teacher alphabetizes and enters 
the grades on each card, and using the grade sheet for reference, 
distributes them as the students leave at the end of the period. 

The same procedure is followed during the balance of the day, ex- 
cept that the period before lunch is shortened five minutes and all 
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students report to their first afternoon class and turn in their cards 
before being excused for lunch. 


After the grades have been entered by the last period teachers, the 
top sheets are detached and this copy (white) is handed to the stu- 
dents as they leave the room at the end of the period. 


The carbon copies are turned in to the office at the close of the school 
day where they are sorted and routed to those who are to receive 
copies. 

Students absent on report card days follow the above procedures on 
the first day they return to school. 


D. Steps in collecting the signed originals : 
1. Each student is asked to have the original report card signed by his 
parent or guardian, and to return it to his first period teacher. 
2. Cards for the first, second, and third quarters are held by the first 
period teachers until the fourth quarter cards are distributed at 
which time they are all returned to the students. 


E. General information. 

As the card forms are of the detachable multiple carbon copy type, each 

teacher urges the students to handle their cards carefully as they take 

them from class to class. 

The parent’s signature on the original card is the only way we have of 

being assured that the parent has been informed of the student’s prog- 

ress. The first period teachers urge an early and complete return of all 
cards issued to first period students. 

Cards not returned within the week after issuance are reported to the 

Counselor and if lost or defaced, a duplicate is made and mailed to the 

parent, cost being chargeable to the student concerned. 

Points considered in developing the card were numerous, but briefly 

a few of the main items were: 

1. Each carbon copy to be a different color for ease in routing. 

2. Side perforation to assure alignment in typewriter. This was con- 
sidered best even though end perforation lends itself to corrections 
without removal from typewriter. 

Typewriter spacing in printed form. This is a most important time 
factor in preparation of the cards. 


The system has been in use long enough to evaluate its effectiveness, and 
with a few minor defects now corrected, it can be safely reported that it is 
an efficient and economical method for reporting, recording and administer- 
ing report cards. 

It is realized that an article of this length cannot answer all of the ques- 
tions raised in the minds of the readers, but those wishing further informa- 
tion may write or interview the author. A subsequent article for the Journal 
will explore the use of a multiple detachable carbon registration form which 
was proven to be as effective as the report described herein. 





Symposium 
Public and Professional Viewpoints 
on Secondary Education 


The symposium this month has been co-ordinated by Melvin Bar- 
low, a vocational educator on the staff of the University of California, 
Los Angeles. His training and experience, which are detailed in the 
sketch preceding his article, indicate why he is particularly qualified to 
bring both public and professional views together in appraising the 
situation now confronting secondary education. In the thoughtful 
statements that follow, we can see emerging more clearly the nature of 
the great task before us. 

Editor 


A Legislator’s Reaction to the Problems of 
Secondary Education in California 
By GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 





Since public education in the United States has developed historic- 
ally as the responsibility of the individual states, informed and in- 
terested state legislators have been essential to progress in the public 
schools. As a member of the State Assembly from the 56th District 
since 1948, Glenard Lipscomb has served the State of California in a 
position peculiarly appropriate for viewing the problems of education. 
His committee memberships have included Finance and Insurance, 
Governmental Efficiency and Economy, Governmental Reorganiza- 
tion, Public Health, and Ways and Means. Mr. Lipscomb is a public 
accountant in Los Angeles and attended the public schools of Los An- 
geles, Woodbury College, and the University of Southern. California. 
His article shows his tremendous interest in public education and his 
keen insight into some of the fundamental problems confronting sec- 
ondary education in California. Ata special election on November 10, 
1953, he was elected to the United States Congress as Representative 
from the 24th District. 





The growing pains of a great state are likely to be felt first and most 
acutely in the public school system. There the effects of a mushrooming 
population are reflected quickly in jam-packed classrooms, financial prob- 
lems, and a shortage of teachers. Such is the case in California. 
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For the past ten years and more, California has been the mecca for the 
nation. Each month people by the tens of thousands have poured into the 
state to make their homes and raise their families. California has, in fact, 
been the focal point of the greatest mass migration in the history of the 
world. 

Within the state the birth rate has kept pace. More than twice the num- 
ber of babies are now being born in California each year than a decade ago. 

The result, as every educator knows, is that California schools have been 
faced with problems of king-size proportions. They still are; they will 
continue to be for years to come. 

Up until now, the major impact of growth has been upon the elementary 
schools, with relatively minor repercussions at the secondary level. It is 
only a matter of time—a short time—be fore the blow strikes the high schools 
and later the junior colleges of the state. 

Problems resulting from that growth, I believe, are the most vital and 
far-reaching confronting the secondary schools of California today. Upon 
their solution will test the future effectiveness of the high schools and 
junior colleges of the state. 

I know there are other problems in secondary education. I know they 
are impostant, too. Many of them concern the philosophy, the theory, and 
the academic practices necessarily involved in the field. I do not under- 
estimate those problems, nor do I ignore them because I feel them unimpor- 
tant. Rather I choose to discuss the “‘bread and butter” problems which must 
be solved first. They are the problems with which I as a legislator am most 
closely acquainted. 

The solution of most of these problems involves large amounts of 
money, amounts that will continue to grow in direct proportion to the 
growth of the state and the continuing spiral of inflation. 

While there are other related problems, the major ones are: 


1. How to provide enough adequate classrooms to house the mass of 
pupils which soon will inundate the secondary schools. 

2. How to train and keep in the profession enough skilled teachers to 
staff each of the classrooms which must be built. 

3. How to provide sufficient tax money to pay good salaries to teachers 
and to meet the other costs of education without unbalancing the state’s 


economy. 


Before examining the size of the problems facing the schools, let me say 
that generally speaking, I believe teachers are not sufficiently compensated 
for their work. I believe that higher salaries should be paid for increasingly 
higher standards of performance. Unless better salaries are paid, the more 
competent young men and women will continue to shun teaching for more 
lucrative fields, and experienced teachers will leave the profession. The re- 
sult will be increasing difficulty in overcoming the teacher shortage. 

A glance at the record of births in California for the last 15 years leads 
one to the ungrammatical conclusion that the high schools of California 
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“ain’t seen nothing yet.” The tidal wave of high enrollment now proceeding 
through the elementary schools has not yet hit the upper grades. But it will, 
soon, and with possibly devastating effect. 

Here is what the experts conclude on the basis of population trends and 
birth rates: 


Enrollment in the high schools and junior colleges of the state will nearly 
double within a ten-year period. 

Public high school enrollment, which in 1950 totaled 383,000, will by 
1960 reach 750,000. By 1965 it will exceed 941,000. 

For every 100 pupils in public high schools in 1950 there will be 245 
pupils by 1965. 

Junior college enrollment will climb from the 48,700 figure of 1951 to 
an estimated 67,800 by 1960. 


That is the heart of the problem—the tremendous growth in enrollment. 
How to take care of those thousands of children must be answered co- 
operatively by educators and public officials, with major responsibility fall- 
ing upon the shoulders of members of the State Legislature. 

At the 1953 session of the Legislature, relatively few bills dealt ex- 
clusively with the problems of the secondary schools. Most of those that 
did were administrative in nature. In future sessions that will not be the 
case. More and more the Senate and the Assembly will become engaged 
in the problems of providing adequate housing, finances, and teachers for 
the secondary schools. 

Since 1947 the Legislature and the voters of California have made avail- 
able from state sources a total of $490,000,000 to help local districts finance 
necessary school construction. Most of that money has been spent or ear- 
marked for the elementary schools. Up to the present only a few high 
school districts have found themselves in the “distressed” situation of 
having exhausted local resources without being able to meet their building 
needs. 

That situation will not long prevail. As the flood of enrollment reaches 
the secondary level and the resources of those districts are used up, they will 
have no alternative but to turn to the state for loans and grants. This they 
should and must do, because education is fundamentally a state function. 
Local taxpayers should not be expected to overburden themselves in the 
solution of what is actually a state-wide problem. 

Within two years it will be necessary to submit another multimillion 
dollar state bond issue to the people to meet school building needs. Funds 
must be provided not only to complete the elementary building program, 
but also to meet the secondary requirements. 

The shortage of teachers cannot be solved so simply. Money will not be 
the entire answer. Salaries must be raised, it is true, but beyond that, steps 
must be taken to elevate the stature of teaching in the public mind. Stand- 
ards must be raised to insure that only fully qualified persons will man the 
classrooms. 
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I am pleased and impressed by the efforts the profession itself is mak- 
ing in this direction. The State Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, established by the California Teachers Association, 
is approaching the problem intelligently and successfully. 

In a growing state like California, I am not sure that these and the other 
problems confronting education can ever be solved completely. I am sure, 
however, that if they are attacked with an awareness of their importance 
and with an inspired leadership, these problems can be materially reduced. 





DIRECTED STUDY REPLACES STUDY HALL 


The traditional study hall has been successfully abandoned in favor of in-class super- 
vision at the Rolla High School, Rolla, Missouri. 

Principal Ray J. Miller reports that the change was made because it was unfair to the 
students to let them “waste their time while pretending to study.” 

In 1948, the school day was revised to allow ior six class periods of one hour each, 25 or 
30 minutes of which is devoted to preparation of the lesson under the class teacher’s super- 
vision. This procedure is not rigid, however, since instructors can use the full hour for study 
on some day's if desired or entirely for recitation if this seems more advantageous. 

Under the operation of this plan, now in its fifth year, the curriculum has been enlarged 
to include more work in the fields of social science, commerce, and health. Even though 
students now accumulate more credit than formerly, four years of attendance before gradua- 
tion are still required. 

Dropouts have been materially reduced and there has been noticeable improvement in 
students’ study techniques. The class load in individual classes is smaller, so that there is 
greater opportunity for individualized instruction. Discipline among the pupils is better and 
teacher morale is greatly improved. 


—Guidance Newsletter, November 1953 





A Farmer Considers Some Problems 


of the Secondary School 


By GRANT MERRILL 





A grower, packer, and shipper of peaches, Grant Merrill has or- 
chards at Bakersfield and Red Bluff, California. What was previously 
a hobby, breeding new peach varieties, has become a major portion of 
his work as an orchardist. Mr. Merrill received his Bachelor of Science 
degree from the University of California, where he later served as 
an Extension Specialist with the Agricultural Extension Service for 
twenty years. He has been President of the National Peach Council, 
Director of the California Farm Bureau Federation, Director of the 
Tehama County Farm Bureau, and Director of the American Pomo- 
logical Society. He is a frequent contributor to professional maga- 
zines concerning peach varieties and peach growing. 

Mr. Merrill is the son of George A. Merrill, who was for forty 
years Director of the Lick-Wilmerding-Lux schools in San Francisco. 
The early interest in education fostered by his home background has 
been intensified by his contacts with California’s public schools as his 
own three children have grown up in that system. 





I will be a dissenter concerning the great flood of talk expressing the 
opinion that our secondary schools are doing a poor job of teaching the 
“fundamentals.” I do not agree. I believe that not only are they doing a 
better job of teaching the three R’s than in the “good old days,” but they 
have a better understanding of the problems and psychology of the young 
men and women with whom they deal. Teachers in our secondary schools 
are applying the knowledge of teaching learned by years of study and are 
turning out young men and women better adapted to the conditions of their 
lives than ever before. 

These fine results have been masked by the type of student now attending 
our schools. In the “good old days,” those who attended secondary schools 
were largely those who wanted an education. Our teachers must now handle 
not only those who want to learn, but those who will not and those who 
cannot. Obviously the problem is difficult. 

Before we criticize too quickly, we should ask ourselves this question : 
“How would you handle those who will not learn?” We cannot kick them 
out of school—there is the law, you know. Somehow the school must be 
made reasonably attractive, even to them. For those who cannot learn, there 
must be recognition of that fact and steps taken to minimize the psycho- 
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logical shock that will occur when the student discovers this. He must be 
made to feel that he can be good at something, for he usually can. 

How best to keep the talented student from becoming lazy is probably of 
greater importance to society than looking after the slow student. Atten- 
tion should be and is given to this very serious problem, and we must con- 
tinue to give more. 

Although I think the schools are doing a good job, this does not mean 
that I necessarily think they are doing the best job possible. I am not alto- 
gether happy with our school system; there are some faults—even glaring 
ones—that need to be corrected. 

No doubt I am prejudiced in bringing up the first point, because I am in 
a highly competitive business, farming, where the economic laws of supply 
and demand act quickly and sometimes viciously. Many teachers apparently 
do not understand these first fundamental laws of the market place. The 
more complex economic laws of our society may therefore be completely 
outside their comprehension. I could give many illustrations of individual 
statements by teachers I have known showing a poor understanding of 
economic laws, some of them by educators in high administrative positions. 
I will cite only one case, chosen because it involves a large group of teach- 
ers. 

One of the leaders in the Los Angeles Wholesale Produce Market 
recently escorted a group of teachers about the market. The most difficult 
thing he had to explain was how prices were reached. Most of the teachers 
thought that someone must “set” the price. They could not understand the 
barter between buyer and seller that determines price. This misunderstand- 
ing may happen easily today, when there is so much discussion of prices 
that are arbitrarily set. Union labor sets its price or quits the job. Manu- 
facturers set their prices and stop production when they cannot sell all they 
produce at that price. The rates charged by utilities are set by various gov- 
ernment agencies. Nevertheless, the law of supply and demand, with prices 
set by free competition, is still in operation—more quickly and more ex- 
tensively in agriculture and most raw materials industries, more slowly and 
less effectively in cases where prices are administered. 

A better knowledge of economics is extremely important to the teacher, 
first, because over the years teachers influence the economic thinking of 
students even when they are not teaching economics ; and second, because at 
every election, the voters decide which issues and candidates should be sup- 
ported or rejected. In most cases at least one economic issue will be a 
factor, and in many instances the economic viewpoint of the candidate may 
be a very important, or possibly the most important consideration. 

Teacher groups have been known to support issues which were eco- 
nomically unsound, because they thought it best for themselves without 
realizing the complications to be encountered in a competitive economic 
society. A better understanding of economics might have prevented this. 
Unsound economics—give-away by government, free this-and-that—have 
accompanied the downfall of most defunct democracies and have been 
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strong points with all demagogues. Thus the result is not only unsound 
economics, but also unsound ethics, detrimental to the moral fiber of the 
people in question. 

Better understanding of the fundamental laws of economics by teachers 
would help students acquire a more realistic picture of how our free enter- 
prise system, with its maximum of freedom for the individual, is to con- 
tinue. Such understanding will do much to eliminate unsound political ideas, 
all the way from “Thirty-every-Thursday” to communism. I believe that 
communism must fail even in its theoretical aspects. The communes, where 
everyone shares both work and the products of work, will ultimately miss 
their objective because initiative, hard work, and ability are not rewarded, 
whereas laziness and incompetence go unpenalized. Communism fails in 
its practical application because it eventually becomes a dictatorship, with 
the evils inherent in all dictatorships. During the depressed economic period 
of the 1930's, America was better fed, better housed, and had a higher 
standard of living generally than any dictatorship ever known even at its 
most prosperous period. 

Not only should teachers themselves understand the economic laws that 
make freedom of the individual the soundest economic system and free 
competition the most prosperous economy, but they should consciously 
teach these concepts, early and often. I presume some economics is taught 
in social studies, a conglomerate of many subjects with social applications. 
The teachers who teach such subjects presumably have had some instruction 
in economics. From my observation, however, they must be the only teach- 
ers who receive such instruction. It is the teacher of English or science, or 
of any of the other subjects in the secondary schools, whose knowledge of 
economic laws is meager or even incorrect, who imparts unsound economics 
to students even while teaching other subjects. 

Concerning the second problem I will bring up I see little chance for 
improvement. Unfortunately, the situation is getting worse rather than 
better. I am talking about the system whereby seniority and degrees de- 
termine the teacher’s advancement and salary. This system usually results 
in the “salary schedule,” which rewards long life and organized book learn- 
ing rather than the ability to learn by experience and by appropriate study. 
As long as that system remains, the most competent will hesitate to enter 
the school system, and many of those who do will leave very soon. Barring 
the minority who like to teach so much that they will accept any income 
penalty in order to do so, the most competent and aggressive will seek em- 
ployment where competence and aggressiveness are rewarded. 

My father was one of the leaders in education in the West, and I can 
remember how strongly he objected to placing values upon degrees. For- 
tunately he was not in the public school system and could select his teachers 
with only one point in mind, over-all competence. Many of his shop teach- 
ers had only a grammar school education, but I can well remember how 
understanding they were with the boys and how well and solidly they 
taught. They were masters at their trades and proud of it. The boys knew 
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this and respected them for it, no matter how untutored the language and 
how unpolished the manners. 

I realize that some means must be found to reward study and years of 
experience, but to set up a formula for determining this is the worst possible 
means. Better to allow the administrator to consider these things in the 
over-all determination of advancements and salaries, risking the chance of 
favoritism, rather than chain him to a system that rewards the incompe- 
tent at the expense of the competent. After all, a teacher can still leave any 
particular school and go to another where he thinks his ability may be better 
rewarded. 

This system of rewarding the competent and the aggressive is used with 
great success in our great industrial organizations and could be applied 
equally well in the schools. Whenever a corporation has settled upon a 
seniority system, competition soon drives it to the wall. Success will go to 
the organization which rewards its men for their competence and aggres- 
siveness rather than their years of service. 

Our school administrators, I am sure, already recognize the two prob- 
lems I have presented, but I hope these few words will encourage them to 
give additional study to their solution. 





PREPARING CITIZENS FOR OUR TIMES 


The National Council for the Social Studies has faith that when young people have 
freedom to learn from competent teachers who are free to teach, they will, as a group, make 
decisions that support the values associated with our democratic republic. They will be able 
to define problems, gather evidence in relationship to these problems, consider what is best, 
and develop means appropriate to our democratic society for dealing with these problems. 
This task of training for effective citizenship is an essential part of our educational effort. 





An Economist Looks at Secondary Education 
in California 


By ARMEN A. ALCHIAN 





Economic laws do not cease to operate when applied to the public 
schools, and many of the problems of secondary education today ad- 
mittedly have to do with finance and economics. Armen A. Alchian, 
whose work as consultant to the Rand Corporation involves the ap- 
plication of economic analysis to problems having to do with national 
defense, has in this article applied these methods to the problem of 
shortages of secondary school personnel and facilities. Dr. Alchian. 
received his A.B. and Ph.D. degrees from Stanford University, writ- 
ing his doctoral dissertation on “Some Observations on the Contem- 
porary Economists’ Analysis of the Effects on Employment of a Gen- 
eral Change in Money Wage Rates.” He has since contributed widely 
to economic and statistical journals and is an editor of Abstracts, the 
journal of the American Statistical Association. He has appeared as 
an expert witness before the United States Tax Court, has acted as 
advisor to the Los Angeles Bureau of Power and Light in the prepara- 
tion of civil service examinations for statisticians, and has been a con- 
sultant to the Atwater Kent Foundation concerning statistical prob- 
lems arising in connection with cancer research. In addition to these 
varied activities, Dr. Alchian.is Associate Professor of Economics at 
the University of California, Los Angeles. 





“Shortages of educational facilities” are the first thing an economist 
sees when looking at secondary education in California. He sees this first 
because his training has habituated him to inquiring about the allocation 
of economic resources to the various desires of consumers, and about the 
process effecting that allocation. His attention is easily attracted by the 
complaints about teacher shortages and building needs: “the need far out- 
strips the supply.” Yet the ecoonmist is also aware that all “needs” are 
relative things. My wife’s need for a new car increases as her needs for 
housing and clothes and food are more fully satisfied. But her need for a 
new car is decreased if she is unable adequately to satisfy her desires for 
food, clothing, and housing. Now this is an annoying way of saying that 
our “needs” can be increased and decreased simply by varying the price we 
must pay to satisfy them. The higher the price of a service or commodity 
the less we “need” it ; the lower the price, the more we “need” it. Absolutely 
no individual commodity whatsoever is exempt from this law. It follows 
that the simplest way to create a shortage is to charge too low a price for the 
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desired service. And the simplest way to remove a shortage is to raise its 
price. The clear lesson is that the price of teachers—that which is short in 
supply—is too low. At the price the school system sets on the teacher’s pay, 
it finds that it wants to hire many more teachers than are available. Simply 
by raising the pay scale the various boards of education would reduce their 
“needs,” and the shortage would disappear overnight. 

I am fully aware that I must be taxing the patience of the tolerant reader 
who has read this far without losing his temper. “Surely,” the reader must 
be saying, ‘the writer is living in an ivory tower. Doesn’t he know that 
raising pay is out of the question? Let him listen to the boards of educa- 
tion. And what does he mean by saying that the needs for teachers would 
be reduced by raising their pay? What does he expect the students to do, 
disappear? They have to be taught. Everyone recognizes that as a need. 
No amount of economic double-talk will conceal that fact.” Well, the facts 
are that the economist is aware of all this, and yet the assertions in the first 
paragraph are still correct. Let’s see why. 

Admittedly boards of education are lagging in their pay raises. That is 
exactly why there is a teacher shortage. There is no solution to the problem, 
short of higher pay and more money spent for facilities. It is economic 
nonsense to think that some other solution exists. And if it is a fact of life 
that boards will not increase pay, then the shortage will remain and there 
is no sense in beating our brains out trying to eliminate it by other methods. 
Let the parents stew, and let the children not be given the more expensive 
education that their parents would like them to have at costs lower than those 
at which it can be made available. Propaganda and public appeals to college 
students to enter the teaching profession (despite higher pay elsewhere) 
will never solve the problem; they may even make it worse by advertising 
that teaching is an underpaid profession, relative to other opportunities. 
The wisest thing California does toward getting more teachers is adver- 
tising its pay scale in those other states where salary rates are lower. While 
this aggravates their problem, it helps to increase the supply in California. 
As other states find their problem of supply becoming more acute, they may 
raise their pay scales, thus putting even greater pressure on our own boards 
to meet competitive rates. In summary, only by higher pay (except for 
normal interstate migration) will the teacher shortage be reduced. 

Turn now to the assertion made at the beginning, that the needs will 
be affected by the higher pay. Just as the higher pay will increase the supply 
of teachers, so will it reduce the needs. Higher costs of education will induce 
an allocation of facilities and personnel into more important tasks and out 
of less important ones. For example, kindergarten might be contracted and 
resources diverted into elementary and secondary teaching. This does not 
require that kindergarten teachers become secondary teachers—a chain of 
substitutions will accomplish this end. The variety of offerings in the 
schools would have to be curtailed as costs rise. For example, it could be 
suggested that driver training, physical education, art, music, etc. might 
be curtailed in order to shift those funds and facilities into “reading, writ- 
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ing, and arithmetic.” Secondary education for adults, vocational educa- 
tion, or night schools could be put on a paying basis. Fees for the courses 
could be raised to cover the costs so that no funds would be diverted from 
the satisfaction of more urgently desired offerings at the lower levels. Any 
adult offerings that do not pay their way could be dropped, thereby saving 
the money for the more urgently desired courses in elementary and second- 
ary schools. This would mean that children would not be deprived of edu- 
cation in order that adults might get night classes to satisfy hobbies or im- 
prove their vocational opportunities. Let the reader be warned that the 
above list of substitutions is merely illustrative of the process by which 
“needs” will be redefined. 

As it is now, the modification of course offerings in view of revised 
“needs” (considering costs) is seriously hampered in two respects. First, 
pressure to re-evaluate the wisdom of current offerings is reduced. Second, 
the capability of revision is reduced. The pressure for course revision is 
increased if one is forced to realize that courses not offered are the costs of 
those offered; and if substitution of one course for another is not readily 
possible because of unavailability of teachers, the incentive to re-evaluate 
course offerings in terms of the forsaken courses is weakened. Only if one 
sees that by abandoning a certain course he can be sure of offering a dif- 
ferent one will he be compelled to calculate the course “needs” (in view of 
costs). , 

When, as now, prices offered for teacher services (or buildings) are 
too low to satisfy all the “needs” for education, what will determine which 
of the “‘needs’’or desires are to be left unsatisfied and which to be fulfilled 
by a revision of offerings? It will depend heavily upon the personal choices 
of the new supply of teachers and those recruited temporarily. They will 
be able to pick and choose what they would like to teach—by picking the job 
which offers them what they want. School administrators, because of in- 
adequate pay scales for teachers, will be unable to counter this effect, and 
so our new supply of teachers will unwittingly determine what course re- 
visions we shall have. And it is therefore not surprising that the tendency 
is to offer more and more courses that are pleasant to teach but less essential. 
(Older, more permanent teachers will not have this freedom.) Of course, 
there are exceptions, but they are exceptions. The general validity of the 
preceding argument is attested to by every commodity in the economic 
system. Let price be set too low and the commodity will disappear from the 
market place ; instead, resources will go to uses that are pleasant, though not 
so desirable. For example, with price control during the war, utility-type 
clothing and low-cost items disappeared and luxury types flourished. We 
now have the same phenomenon in a new field. 

All this says that with prices too low, an evaluation of relative needs 
is hampered, and the ability of the board of education to control the curricu- 
lum despite (new) teacher preferences is attenuated. (If this were an ob- 
jective unanimously and highly desired, it might be best not to expose this 
analysis. ) 
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Where does this discussion bring us? We now see that as prices or costs 
are raised, needs—really desires—are revised and reduced to the more 
“fundamental” wants. I am not arguing that it is good to be poor; I am 
merely saying that given the funds available, higher revealed costs and 
prices will force us and enable us to re-evaluate and satisfy our desires more 
efficiently and sensibly. This can be done only by eliminating the less de- 
sired courses in order to see that children get the more desired courses. The 
alternative is to give all the children a curriculum that, considering the time 
available for teaching, is less satisfactory. 

But all this, while helpful, is not enough for the parent who wants his 
children to get better education than could be provided even if the pay scale 
were raised and the current teaching curriculum revised. How can a parent 
get more money (economic resources) diverted into education? Unless the 
state or county or city assesses extra taxes, these desires will go unfilled. The 
individual parent is hamstrung. There is no way he can offer to pay more 
money to the school system and have it used for educating his own child. 
Nor could a group of parents in a given school area band together and offer 
more in order to get a new building or more or better teachers. And exactly 
because of this, no parent can control the amount or quality of education, 
short of sending his child to a private school. But if he adopts this recourse 
he is penalized because he must still pay taxes as if he were sending his 
children to public schools. Even though he fulfills his responsibility to his 
children and to society by paying for their education, he must still contribute 
to the state. (This is why private schools at the elementary and secondary 
levels are so rare, as contrasted with colleges. )* 

The current dilemma of public education—the shortage of teachers and 
facilities—is a built-in feature of all organizations which sell their services 
at too low a price and offer to pay too little for the requisite facilities. And 
as if we wanted to really ensure that there be no escape from this bind, the 
individual members of the community are restrained from getting more 
of the service, if they want it, by virtue of a penalizing tax system. The 
irony of the situation seems to have escaped the attention of society: this 
vast socialist industry (and this is what public education is) is directed by 
elected boards who, while emotionally and vocally professing to be staunch 
opponents of socialism and defenders of individualism, adopt policies which 
can be rationalized only on the basis of furthering socialist objectives. And 
this is done not of necessity, but because of a lack of careful analysis of the 
economics of public education. Public education is an established part of 
our life; the present discussion is not an attack on this institution. It is 
an attempt to reveal how an ignorance of fundamental economic principles 
is seriously reducing its effectiveness and efficiency. 


1A tax remission scheme equivalent to contributions to private schools would enable 
willing individuals to obtain more educational facilities if they “needed” them. In essence, 
until some non-penalizing method is found to enable individuals to contribute more to schools 
in order to get more education, the political facts of life will always restrain consumer sover- 
eignty in this regard. 





Modern Secondary Education from the 
Standpoint of a Vocational Educator 
By MELVIN L. BARLOW 





A teacher educator whose duties have taken him into almost every 
secondary school in. the southern part of the state has an enviable op- 
portunity to see an over-all picture of secondary education, apart from 
the individual characteristics of the separate schools and districts. Mel- 
vin Barlow has drawn from his experiences as Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Teacher Training, California State Department of Ed- 
ucation and the University of California, Los Angeles, in pointing out 
three universal conditions which he believes constitute the source of 
many of the problems of modern secondary education. Although not 
unconcerned with the prevalence of today’s attacks on education, he 
suggests that a proper perspective will show that such things have 
happened before. 

Dr. Barlow received his A.B. and M.S. degrees from the University 
of Southern California and his Ed.D. from the University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. An academician with the practical background of a 
working petroleum engineer, he has served for some years as a con- 
sultant in vocational training to the American Petroleum Institute and 
the Oilwell Drilling Contractors Association. In addition to his posi- 
tion as Supervisor of Teacher Training, Dr. Barlow is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Director of the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, University of California, Los Angeles. 





During the past few years, secondary education has had to chart its 
course by dead reckoning through a hurricane of confusion and criticism 
accompanied by mountainous waves of misinformation and a howling gale 
of verbiage from the minds of little men. In education, as in navigation, 
dead reckoning is reasonably reliable for a short period of time, provided 
the most recent “fix” is accurate. Navigation by dead reckoning from an 
accurate “fix” depends upon the degree to which the “set” and ‘‘drift” of 
the ship can be measured. Determinations must be made concerning the 
current and the relation of the ship to the current. For example, is the ship 
traveling with, against, or across the current? 

In education, the “fix” has been made by a combination of the experience © 
of the teachers of all ages and the research of educators, psychologists, 
sociologists, and many others. Education is being pulled, tugged, and ham- 
mered at by innumerable forces, with the result that it could easily be off 
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its course. Some of these forces are being generated from within the field 
of education. Many others arise from the community at large. Some edu- 
cators attempt to place the various areas of education in competition with 
each other, and to win by force or concentration of strength a dominant 
position for a particular area of education to the virtual exclusion of the 
other areas. On the other hand, so-called representative groups at times 
persuasively present to school boards narrow points of view based upon the 
opinions of small but powerful interests. 

The student, in whose name all this flurry supposedly takes place, is 
caught in the middle of a squeeze-play involving educational bigotry and 
social unconsciousness. 

The present status of secondary education is determined by at least three 
situations which assume major importance. First, society does not agree 
concerning the desirable content or major emphasis in secondary education. 
On any educational issue, there are groups whose ideas lead them to say 
“yes” to the points in question, and there are also groups whose differences 
of opinion cause them to say “no.” Associated with the latter groups are 
still others whose position relative to the issue is best expressed as “no 
opinion.” This indifferent segment of society constitutes a definite threat 
to secondary education. 

We need to turn only a few pages of the history of education to find 
evidences of society’s disagreement concerning one aspect of the program 
of secondary education, the place of vocational education in secondary 
school programs. The struggle for industrial education has not been unlike 
the struggle which has characterized other areas of education when those 
areas have attempted to add subject matter to the curriculum in keeping 
with the ever-changing social scene. In 1873, when the labor school move- 
ment was being widely discussed, we find comments such as these: 

The old idea that labor and study are incompatible has already become fully exploded; and 
that other error—that what we learn from books alone is education, while that which is 
learned by practice in a shop, is a trade and not education, is also fast becoming obsolete. 

. Labor schools should be as free and easy of access as the common schools, and should 


be graded in like manner, with the State University at the head. These are no utopian ideas. 
The system is already at work in Europe and to some extent in the Eastern States. 


A few years later, in 1888, the proponents of industrial education were 
saying: 


The three R’s, if no industrial education goes with them, are apt to produce a fourth R— 
Rascalism. Our present public school system is unscientific—it fails to inculcate respect for 
honest toil and industrial pursuits, but on the contrary results in breeding contempt for 
them.? 


The counter-measures brought out by the opposition indicated that : 


This wholesale denunciation of our public schools, by the press, the pulpit and even some- 
times by public school men themselves, has produced a feeling that some sort of change 
should be made, and upon this vague feeling of distrust, and the claims set up for manual 


1“The Labor School Movement,” Mining and Scientific Press, XX VI (May, 1873), 305. 
2 Sacramento Daily Record-Union, December 29, 1888, p. 8. 
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training or industrial training—with a purpose still more vague—rests the popular favor 
in which that kind of training appears to be held.® 


Skip another twenty years and the education controversy features the 
old familiar three R’s: 


The old idea in education was that the three R’s were all that was necessary for a pupil. Life 
was simple then. The boy left school to learn a trade in all its details. The girl learned 
household economy at home, whiere she remained until she got married. . . . The demands 
of modern life are certainly greater than those of thirty or forty years ago. But our educa- 
tional advance has not kept pace with these demands. What preparation for life-work has 
the boy received at the end of the eighth grade or even at the end of his present high-school 
course? The three R’s include it all.* 


A few years later, in 1915, a discussion of undemocratic high schools 
points out: 


. it is [not] undemocratic to have the higher education widely spread among the people, 
but . . . it is against the interests of the democracy to have a school system which professes 
to cater for all the children of all the people, and is paid for as such, but which only serves 
the purposes of a limited number of pupils, and even fails to equip them for the battle of life.® 


So it is today, and so it has been for a hundred years of educational his- 
tory in California—society in disagreement concerning its educational pro- 
gram. Perhaps society can never agree, and it is possible that agreement 
is not desirable. What is desirable is the open-minded approach of a very 
large number instead of a small minority. 

The second situation which affects the present status of secondary edu- 
cation is that the community does not understand what is going on inside 


the school. This is the Rip Van Winkle complex—“the whole twenty years 
had been to him but as one night.”” Junior’s description of his activities in 
school doesn’t sound anything like the experiences Mom and Pop had at old 
South High. The transformation in the schoolroom has been almost as 
miraculous as the change from the crystal set to TV. Unfortunately, the 
educational change has escaped the attention of the average parent. The 
community knows relatively little about the research and studies that pro- 
vide the base for continuous reconstruction of the educational program. 

Education is a two-way co-operative activity involving the school and 
the community. Each is responsible for understanding the other. How- 
ever, the school administration and the board of education should take the 
initiative to insure community participation. Citizen advisory committees 
have been used effectively. California can produce many fine examples of 
such co-operative relationships in almost every area of education. For 
thirty-five years in the area of trade and industrial education, for example, 
advisory committees have been the rule, not the exception. In some of the 
larger junior colleges, thirty to fifty of these committees meet each month 
to provide the needed exchange of information. Every apprenticeship class 
in the state of California is backed up by an advisory committee involving 

8 [bid. 

4 James Ferguson, “The Pupil Who Is Not Going to College,” California School Jour- 


nal, I (February 15, 1906), 11-12. 
5 San Francisco Chronicle, July 8, 1915, p. 16. 
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labor, management, and education—and it works. But, alas, this success- 
ful program is almost unknown to a large percentage of the average com- 
munity and even to the professional staff of the schools in those communi- 
ties. ; 

The third item of importance in evaluating the status of secondary ed- 
ucation concerns the professional staff of the school. /nstructors are not 
completely successful in translating educational theory into practice. It has 
been customary to look at instructor deficiencies as failures on the part of 
the teacher education institutions. Such criticism can be true only in part, 
since even the very best of these institutions cannot possibly duplicate all 
possible real on-the-job experiences for the benefit of the student teacher. 

One of the major objectives of teacher education is so to inspire the 
prospective teacher that he will assume an even greater share of the respon- 
sibility of teaching himself how to teach. This involves a tremendous 
amount of imagination on his part. The teacher needs to develop the ability 
to identify the real-life situations of the classroom or shop with the edu- 
cational theory that he has so successfully mastered. This takes time, and 
experience is a big factor in making successful transitions of theory into 
practice. But the teacher must work at the job consistently. How often can 
he say that every student in his class has had an opportunity to pursue the 
subject matter according to his own interests and aptitudes? F’s should be 
given to teachers, not students. It is easy to fail a student, but it takes genius 
to present subject matter so that the student will want to learn. 

Great strides in secondary education can be made if: (1) a larger seg- 
ment of society is concerned with the emphasis and content of the program 
of the secondary school, (2) the secondary school becomes in reality a 
community school with evidences of two-way communication working in 
mutual relationships, (3) increased success is achieved in molding educa- 
tional truths into practical working tools for a particular teacher and his 
students in the environment in which he teaches. 

Secondary education needs to examine its point of view concerning the 
subject matter of the secondary school. The educational value of subject 
matter is not a function of the nature of the subject matter but depends 
entirely upon the relationship of the student and that subject matter. Mod- 
ern Herbert Spencers who are trying to answer the problem without refer- 
ence to the student are wasting time. The educational value of the subject 
matter depends to a great extent upon the skill of the teacher. Consider 
the situation of a student in a four-year high school in which the total edu- 
cational offering adds up to one hundred years. On the average, each stu- 
dent will have an opportunity for only a four percent sample. There is no 
reason why this sample should not emphasize all of the goals of education 
regardless of the particular subject matter experiences represented. More 
than a quarter of a century ago, Dean Alexis Lange in discussing the in- 
clusive secondary school identified three guiding control principles. 


First, no vocational course must be so narrow in aim and scope as to cheat the pupil out of 
his heritage of race culture and to prevent the making of a living from contributing to the 
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making of a life. Second, no general course must be allowed to become so narrow in aim 
and scope as to deprive young people of the opportunity of acquiring the economic sense and 
of finding themselves and their fellow-men by many-sided doing, related directly at one 
point or another to the business or the agriculture or the industries of the nation. Third, as 
an organ of a complex democracy, the school system with all its corresponding complexity 
must still needs be one system for one unstratified people. It must minimize, not increase, the 
inevitable danger of social cleavage. It must add to, not take away from, the unity of national 
life.® 


The recent attacks on public education represent merely a new cutting 
of an old record. When the flame, fury, and harsh words subside and when 
education heals its hurt pride, some elements of progress will still be evident. 
Critical examination of education at any time will reveal some weaknesses, 
but this is not sufficient cause for general alarm. It is inevitable that man 
will make mistakes as he seeks to improve his culture. 


6 Alexis Frederick Lange, The Lange Book, ed. Arthur H. Chamberlain (San Francisco: 
Trade Publishing Company, 1927), p. 220. 





SCHOOL DROP-OUT STUDY NOW AVAILABLE 


A new publication of the State Department of Education, “Now Hear Youth” has just 
been released. It is a report of the California Co-operative Study of School Drop-outs and 
Graduates. Its authors are William H. McCreary, Consultant, and Donald E. Kitch, Chief, 
Bureau of Guidance, State Department of Education, Sacramento, This study, in the words 
of the Preface is based upon “some 28 different study projects, involving 73 secondary 
schools . . . during the 1950-51 school year. A copy may be obtained from the office of the 
State Superintendent, Sacramento. 





A Music Teacher Looks at Secondary 


Education 


By RAYMOND MATTHAI 





Among the contributors to this symposium, two are concerned in 
their daily work with a particular subject field of secondary education. 
Raymond L, Matthai represents the point of view of a music teacher, 
whereas the author of the article on page 39 is the spokesman for an 
educational field that might be expected to be as far removed from 
music as it would be possible to get. Yet a reading of these two articles 
indicates that their writers have many ideas in common. In his capacity 
as instructor of music at the Taft Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Mr. Matthai teaches music theory, harmony, and sight singing. 
He ts also director of the high school and junior college band, whose 
spring concert is presented as an important community activity. He has 
written and published band and instrumental music, and his outstand- 
ing achievement in his field has been recognized at the Annual Music 
Festival in the San Joaquin Valley. He is a past president of the Taft 
Rotary Club and the Taft Teachers’ Club. Mr. Matthat's thought-pro- 
voking article cautions secondary education. on its responsibility to edu- 
cate for change and identifies music as a fundamental phase of the total 
experiences provided in secondary education. 





Secondary education in its present form can hardly be considered mod- 
ern. Fortunately it has progressed since “the good old days” ; sadly enough, 
however, there is evidence that our education program is geared to the 
present day but not to the present age. 

We can no longer train our students for present world conditions, for 
they will not stay as they are for long. The future holds for us only the 
unknown ; there can be no possible way to train students for what lies ahead. 
The only recourse is to educate them to the inevitability of change. Can it 
be said of modern secondary education that its students are being prepared 
for future changes? Can it even be said that it is always cognizant of 
changes which have already transpired ? 

Specifically, how can we train our students to meet changing condi- 
tions? We know that our advancement in science and general technology 
has been greatly accelerated since late 1945, The atom and hydrogen bombs 
give evidence that in the near future we will probably have an almost un- 
limited supply of cheap power. This, coupled with rapid advancement in 
electronic controls, will mean production of more and more commodities 
with fewer and fewer man hours of labor, thereby giving more time for 
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people to pursue avocational activities. It also seems logical to assume that 
our world situation will always require that our country provide scientific 
manpower. Our schools must therefore offer courses in which all of the 
students can at least be exposed to scientific methods and the fundamental 
principles underlying research. Aptitude for research may be found in any 
part of the country and in any social status. It is the responsibility of sec- 
ondary schools in our democracy to develop that aptitude to as high a de- 
gree as possible so that the colleges and universities can further train those 
individuals whose abilities and desires may lead them to a vocation of sci- 
ence and research. In order to accomplish this our schools must encourage 
more capable people to enter the teaching profession. Our laboratories and 
classrooms must have modern and ample equipment. Citizenship education 
must be a part of every class, not just an isolated unit to be covered in some 
required course of social studies. Parents know as well as psychologists 
that young children and adolescents have a natural instinct for exploration. 
It is because of the high degree of development of this instinct in individ- 
uals throughout our civilization that we are living in such a constantly 
changing world. It should therefore be one of the primary objectives of 
secondary education to encourage and guide adolescents in their explora- 
tory endeavors. 

Past and current education have stressed the necessity of training stu- 
dents for utilitarian purposes, but that is not sufficient. Culture, too, must 
be part of our secondary education program. Broader understanding of the 
usefulness of other areas of life and professions seems to be left to our 
colleges and universities. Statisticians tell us that only a rather small per- 
centage of our students ever go on to college. Certainly, then, secondary 
education cannot charge our colleges with the sole responsibility for raising 
the cultural standards of our future citizens. It should be developed in our 
high schools, but again, not by specific courses designed with culture as the 
primary objective, but rather by a faculty of individuals with cultured 
backgrounds themselves who can bring broader understanding into their 
everyday teaching no matter what the particular subject matter may be. 

Secondary education should assume responsibility in assisting its stu- 
dents to find their fitting lifework. A staff of counselors with broad back- 
grounds and a thorough understanding of vocational guidance is an 
essential part of a modern secondary school. Adequate time should be al- 
lowed them to confer with their students about future plans and to suggest 
methods by which the student can achieve his goals. ‘Too often we find such 
a staff required to spend practically all of its allotted time talking with the 
small percentage of students who are continually having scholarship de- 
ficiencies. The result is that better students, who might profit even more by 
good counseling, are almost entirely neglected. 

Finally, our schools should be responsible for the guidance of the afore- 
mentioned exploratory instinct to the point where each student has a desire 
to do something creative. All fields of endeavor provide avenues of creative 
expression. The painter who can create something with new ideas and 
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values is an artist. Research is to science what art is to painting. The 
musician expressess his creative art through composition. We must instill 
the desire for creative expression in our students. They must be encouraged 
to create new ideas and gimmicks not only in the field of their vocational 
preference, but in their avocational fields as well. It is this creative expres- 
sion, in its broadest sense, which has brought about our constantly changing 
world. Only by encouraging in students a creative desire can they take their 
rightful place in an uncertain future. 

In order to make secondary education truly modern, it will be necessary 
for all the subject fields to share in the responsibility of carrying out these 
objectives. Let us discuss how this might be done by considering some of 
the aspects of music in the modern secondary education program. 

“The Child’s Bill of Rights in Music,” a resolution prepared by the 
Music Educators National Conference Council of Past Presidents and 
adopted by that organization at the 1950 biennial convention at St. Louis, 
has as its underlying purpose this goal : Every child has the right to musical 
instruction equal to that given in any other subject offered in the public 
school system. Burt Johnson, principal of the Tenafly High School in New 
Jersey, adds: 

The sixty-four-dollar question is : “How are we going to get it?” The very first decision 
will have to be made by school administrators in deciding with their staff the philosophy of 
the school. If they want only music for public performance—that’s one thing. If they want 
music education—that’s something entirely different. The former requires little planning, 


the latter a great deal. The former can be worked around the school schedule. The latter 
must be worked in the school schedule.1 


Music education must have definite objectives, for without them co- 
ordination and evaluation in the total education scheme are impossible. Too 
frequently the only criterion utilized in measuring the efficiency of the music 
department has been subjective judgment of its public performances, or, in 
some instances, the ratings received in competition festivals where per- 
forming groups have participated. True, the public performance and the 
competition festival might well be included as a part of the total music pro- 
gram, but they in themselves should not constitute the entire program. The 
teacher of secondary school music must also take into account the types of 
students he has in his classes. One class might consist of those whose ulti- 
mate aim is a profession in music. Another class—a band, orchestra, or 
chorus for example—might have some students with the music profession 
as their goal, others who merely like the opportunity to appear in public, 
others to whom music is a hobby, and still others who are there to avoid 
taking some more dreaded elective course! A single objective could cer- 
tainly not suffice for such a heterogeneous grouping of students. We must, 
in addition to producing good performing groups, encourage the develop- 
ment of sound scholarship, good sportsmanship, co-operative spirit, self- 
reliance, initiative, integrity, and sacrifice for the common good. Finally, 


1 Burt Johnson, “Music—A Must in General Education,” Music Educators Journal, 
XXXVII (June-July, 1951), 14-15. 
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the secondary school must also provide a sound basic training for those 
students who might later enter music education themselves or become pro- 
fessional performers. 

Clearly understood objectives can do much to bring balance to the music 
program. They would also assist administrators, counselors, faculty, stu- 
dents, and parents to develop perspective relative to the real values of music 
in our schools. The administration must provide an adequate budget, for 
music education is an expensive proposition. Counselors can aid greatly in 
furnishing the raw material of personnel and can do much to encourage or 
discourage parents in having their children enter a course in music. 

The development of these objectives should be accomplished through 
co-operation between the administration and the staff. The music teacher 
must provide the initiative and the technical know-how to set the objectives 
into motion, and the administrator must see that the objectives are in accord 
with the purposes and objectives set forth for the whole school system. It 
has been through this co-operative effort that music has slowly but right- 
fully taken its place in the secondary school program during the past two 
decades. Continuation of this co-operation will eliminate any possible ques- 
tion about the place of music education in our schools of the future. 





ANOTHER MISCONCEPTION 


A four-year-old girl defined nursery school as a “place where they try to teach children 
who hit, not to hit ; and children who don't hit, to hit back.” 


—Parents Magazine 





By-products of the Attacks on the 
Public Schools 


By PAUL H. DEMAREE 





Turning disadvantage into advantage is a time-honored means of 
combating attack. Applying this technique to the present controversy 
over the public schools by using criticism as av. aid to improving in- 
struction is a valuable suggestion for secondary education. Paul H. 
Demaree identifies the benefits to be obtained from the current attacks 
and provides appropriate guidelines for converting criticism into sup- 
port. Mr. Demaree, who is Principal and Superintendent of the Ana- 
heim Union High School District, is well known in California f or his 
ability as a public speaker and for his contributions to community serv- 
ice organizations. He has served as the International President of 
Toastmasters and he is presently Second Vice-President of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary School Administrators. tlis Master 
of Arts degree was completed at the University of Southern C difornia. 





Educators and friends of education in general have \:olently rebelled 
against the recent attacks on public schools. The attacks have Deen de 
clared unfounded and undeserved ; they have been branded as vicious ; they 
have been analyzed as stemming from ig..orance and motivated by fear In 
fact many defenders of public education have apparently taken the position, 
or at least ziven the impression, that they hold the schools to be beyond 
criticisni. There have been open statements <o the effect that only educa- 
tional experts are qualified to evaluate or criticize the schools atid what the 
schools are doing. 

There is much to support this attitude on t’... part of those who would 
defend the public schools of America. People who know and appreciate the 
vital part the great system of pu'ic schools has played in the aevelopn:ent 
and success of our country are rightfully alarmed at the strength of those 
forces engaged in undermining that system. We who believe ir p:ublic edv- 
cation will never give up the fight to maintain it in the United States. We 
are convinced that without it the American way of life would not continue. 

But let us not be blind defenders. If we truly believe in our public 
schools, we should be anxious to recognize facets vulnerzble to criticism. 
Having identified our faults, v2 should work diligently to eradicate them. 
We should strive toward verfection. Recognizing that there is in all proba- 
bility some fact or condition back of every criticism, why not try to dis:over 
the basis of the attack and do something to strengthen the point of vulner- 
ability ? 
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For many years I belonged to a Toastmasters Club. It was the usual 
procedure for members to give short speeches and to have each effort criti- 
cized hy a felow member. The greatest benefit many of us got from the 
club was learning to take criticism and to profit by it. Often the critics were 
ignorant of the rules of good speech organization and delivery; often one 
was tempted to resent the criticism and talk back to the critic. But this was 
against the rules. We learned to take the criticisms as being the honest reac- 
tion of another. When we learned to see from the other fellow’s viewpoint, 
we found ourselves improving as public speakers. 

This attitude I wish to suggest to a! of us who have been galled by the 
recent attacks on public education. Is it not entirely possible that we shall 
find much good resulting from attacks of our critics? Perhaps we shall be 
better able to answer this uestion several years hence, but it seems to me 
that some good results already apparent. 

1. The firs. of these is the development of the attitude I have just sug- 
gested. Perhaps we educators have been too much in our ivory towers. 
Perhaps we have been too touchy wken crit cism has come our way. There 
is probably no better way to set the stage for the development of good public 
relations than to establish cl ser rapport between educators and the lay 
public, with no felting of superiority on the part of either group. Many of 
us are learning to take the criticism without flinching or laughing, to ex- 
amine it ior what it is worth, and to profit thereby. 

2. There can be no doubt that the attacks on the schools have helped to 
arouse general interest in the public schools. Atte ition of any sort is prob- 
ably better than being ignored. The disgracefully small number of voters 
who tur. out for school elections, the disappointing responses which answer 
appeals made tor parent-teacher memberships and attendance, the seeming 
indifference of the general public to the needs of the schools—all these drive 
home our need “\r an < roused interest on the part of our citizenry. If the 
attacks ca . do this, let’s be thankful. Of course the most favorable aspect 
o1 this aroused interest °\ that the friends of public education have finally 
been awaker ed and are ready for battle. Where the blast of criticism has 
really been loud enough to arouse the lethargic, the friends of the schools 
have far outnumbered the critics This is in itself so encouraging that it 
has often eliminated the st‘ng of the criticism and encouraged all school 
perple to setter and strongez efforts. 

3. Atuird benefit resulting from the attacks has been the clarification of 
mis ‘nderstandings and misinformation. Even though the public has been 
exposed to the facts over and over again, it is « ily when criticisms have 
reall, captivated their interest and concern that the facts have actually been 
disco: ered and accepted. Or it may be that we as school people have been 
unaware that the’ ublic did not know or undefstar J certain facts about the 
cchoo.s whic!: we considered to be general knowledge. 

For instance, in one community the school was attacked for using 
UNE‘ CO texts in the classroom. A controversy raged in the press and 
throvhout the con.nunity. Finally in a public meeting many misunder- 
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Standings were ironed out. The people learned that there is no such thing 
as a textbook published by UNESCO. They found out that the materials 
being quoted as UNESCO teachir gs were from books never intended for 
classroom use. They even discovered what the letters UNESCO stand for! 
The extent to which misinformation has been corrected as a result of these 
attacks is remarkable. No doubt because ~f the widespread criticisms of 
UNESCO, President E‘senhower appointed a committee to investigate the 
charges being made against th: organization. The October issue of the 
School Administrator reports that this committee, composed of Irving 
Saloman, a retired Chicago industrialist who now lives in California. Mrs. 
F. P. Heffelfinger of Minnesota, and President John A. Perkins of the 
University of Delaware found no basis in fact for these criticisms. 

4. The fourth benefit to come from the attacks has been the direct result 
of aroused public interest. Study groups, citizens’ advisory committees, 
and other organizations designed to help our schools have come into exist- 
ence. Much good has come from such groups. People are becoming better 
informed about the work of the school. With better understanding has 
come intelligent participation in school affairs and development. These 
groups, with a knowledge of good educational objectives and with the 
strength of numbers, have been able to neutralize the attacks of the more 
vicious critics and to advance the educational program of the community. 
Many of these advances could not have been accomplished without the aid of 
an aroused public. 

5. It often seems unfortunate that the attacks on the schools are aired 
publicly through the press, radio, television and all other means of com- 
munication. This, however, has in most cases strengthened the morale of 
the students whose schools are being attacked. Students have rallied to the 
support of the school, its faculty and program. This aroused support on 
the part of the students has been reflected in favorable reports in the homes 
of the students, in student publications, and in many other ways. In one 
community where a superintendent was being attacked, a student-initiated 
statement of confidence was signed by more than ninety percent of the 
student body. 

6. A few years ago allegations of the presence of subversive teachers in 
our schools brought to the faces of most teachers a tired, tolerant smile. 
Most of them knew no teachers who were subversive and so took it for 
granted that there were none. Recently the attacks have resulted in un- 
earthing some teachers with subversive philosophies and connections. The 
California Teachers Association has supported a bill to make possible the 
immediate dismissal of any teacher guilty of membership in the Communist 
party. Although it is probably still true that there is a smaller percentage of 
subversives in the teaching profession than in any other vocational group, 
we should be glad that we are awake to the danger and have the means of 
eradicating subversive infiltration. 

7. Probably the most valuable and practical benefit coming as a result 
of the attacks on the schools is the increased interest in curriculum develop- 
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ment and improvement. M.ich of the criticism aimed at the schools has 
had to do with the curriculum. The failure of the secondary schools to 
hold all adolescents in school has seemed to justify some of this criticism. 
School .dministrators and teachers alike are recognizing this fact, and 
‘ncreased interest in and attention to the curricul.ui is apparent. For ex- 
ample, the curriculur. workshop started at Stanford University under the 
auspices of the California Association of Secondary School Administra- 
tors in the summer of 1952, was increased to two workshops during the 
summer of .953. These met with such enthusiastic approval by the 130 
secondary school administrators who attended that they have unanimously 
called for a continuation of the workshops. It is proposed to expand these 
to four localities for the summer of 1954. These workshops, designed to 
increase the interest and efficiency of secondary school administrators in 
the improvement of the curriculum, owe their development at least partially 
to recent criticisms of the public school program. ’ 

8. What I believe to be the most undeserved criticism of the public 
schools, yet the one which has been most harmful, is the charge of godless- 
ness. This charge has caused many people to be suspicious of the public 
school program and bas encouraged an increase in parochial and private 
schools. Many religious groups whose children formerly attended the public 
schools are following the example of those denominations traditionally 
maintaining parochial schools in order that they, too, may teach their par- 
ticular concept of religion. 

In attempting to meet this criticism we have increased our committee 
work on spiritual and moral values. We have worked hard to bring into the 
curriculum more and more emphasis on those values which we believe will 
make for better and more wholesome personalities. All of this is most com- 
mendable and worthwhile. But even as we work along these lines, we lay 
ourselves open to the criticism of godlessness. As we have attempted to 
justify our position with strict adherence to the principle of separation of 
church and state, we have frightened ourselves into positions where we are 
afraid to mention God and religion. 

I recently saw a panel of high school counselors handle in excellent 
fashion questions from an audience of parents concerning their counseling 
procedures and techniques, as long as those questions had to do with educa- 
tional guidance, test results and interpretations, personality adjustment 
problems, and so forth. But when a question was asked concerning the 
counselor’s part in helping a counselee who had a religious problem, the 
panel was stumped. It was afraid to attempt an answer and hurriedly 
sent a note to the principal to ask for advice. 

Public schools are not godless—or at least they do not need to be. We 
have mistaken teaching about religion for teaching religion. There is no 
principle in the American tradition which calls upon us to ignore God and 
religion. Certainly the basic documents and principles upon which our 
country was founded do not ignore them. There is nothing which should 
prevent us from acknowledging and teaching about the existence of God 
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the creator of the universe. We cannot teach history without tracing the 
part which the religions of man have had in the development and progress 
of civilization. We cannot ignore the Bible or the reasons for its being the 
most influential of all books throughout the last several centuries. We 
cannot study literature and learn and appreciate good music without under- 
standing the place which religion has had in its development. 

I am hoping that the stinging epithet, “godless,” may arouse the public 
schools of America to include God and religion in their rightful place in 
the curriculum. We need fear only the teaching of religious doctrine and the 
injection of personal interpretations of religion in attempts to indoctrinate 
the pupils. We need not fear to create that attitude toward God and religion 
which will cause our youth to understand, respect, and love them. 

To bring about this result we need to have teachers who have a religion 
of their own. Looking at the confidential papers of most teacher applicants, 
a superintendent cannot tell whether the applicant has ever had any religious 
training or affiliation. His attitude toward religion must be determined in 
some other way. Yet the wholesome attitude of a teacher toward religion 
is hound to “rub off” on his pupils. We must be sure it is there to be rubbed 
off, and at the same time we must avoid including in our faculties those 
teachers who are either religious fanatics or are without religion of any 
kind. 

In addition to this question of teaching about religion, we must not for- 
get that religion is a factor of personal importance. A school counselor may 
not be expected to go so far as to counsel a student in matters of theology 
and faith, but he can be alert to the student’s need for religion, his need for 
church contacts and experiences, and he can guide him toward the meeting 
of these needs. A counselor can more certainly detect these needs if he 
himself has the asset of a wholesome religious experience and philosophy. 
He can point the counselee toward the church of his choice for the help and 
experiences which he needs. 

Yes, we know our schools are not godless. The principles upon which 
our schools are founded are based upon the teachings and philosophies of 
religion. Our teachers as a whole are religious people. Our curriculum is 
filled with the highest ideals of the world’s greatest religions and, because 
we are in America, especially the ideals of Christianity. But if this our 
severest criticism leads us to live and teach about religion in our schools, if 
it tends to restore the confidence of religious people in our schools, let us 
thank God and take courage. 





Production of Community Resource Tele- 
vision Programs for Secondary School Use 


By DEGRAFF STANLEY 





If one were to scan the conference and workshop offerings of the 
colleges and universities of Southern California during the past sum- 
mer, it could be easily perceived that thinking people are aware of the 
need for enlightenment concerning the community forces that in- 
fluence education; e.g., Dr. Waldemar Hagen’s topic: “Coming of 
Age in Community-School Cooperation,” and Dr. Fannie Montalto’s 
presentation: “Psychological Factors at Work Today in Community- 
School Relationships” at the Pi Lambda Theta Conference at Clare- 
mont Colleges, and the San Diego State College Workshop topic, 
“Community Influences on Learning and Curriculum Planning.” 

The author of this article, DeGraff Stanley, Producer, Experi- 
mental Television Program, San Diego City Schools, believes that 
television is an exceller.t medium for the communicative interaction. of 
community-school co-operation and that such co-operation can effect 
a vitally worth-while contribution to the educational offerings avail- 
able, via television, to the school age segment of acommunity’s popula- 
tion. 





During the 1952—53 school year the San Diego City Schools continued 
its experimental television program begun late in April 1952. A series of 
fifty-four educational programs entitled “Your Schools Today” were pro- 
duced and televised each Tuesday and Thursday from 1:00-1:30 p.m. 

These programs were made possible through the co-operation of station 
KFMB-TV, Channel 8 (station facilities and public service time) ; the 
Television Distributors Association of the San Diego Bureau of Home 
Appliances (loaned the schools forty television receiving sets); and the 
San Diego City Schools (co-ordinated and produced programs). Twenty- 
six of the fifty-four telecasts produced were “community-resource” pro- 
grams involving many different local businesses, industries, and cultural 
and government agencies. 

Many citizens gave much of their time and energy to help plan, produce 
and participate in these informational community-resource television pres- 
entations. Student and teacher responses indicated that these programs 
made a valuable contribution to our educational program, and that the par- 
ticipation of community experts in the programs motivated real interest 
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on the part of students, and made our instructional program more real, vital 
and dynamic. 

Of the twenty-six community-resource programs produced in San 
Diego this last school year, eighteen were programs on the secondary level. 
The subject matter content of these programs can be classified descriptively 
by the titles of the program series. The first series included eleven programs 
entitled “‘Local Government on Display.” Individual programs were pro- 
duced with the titles as follows: “An Overview of Local Government,” 
“City-County Planning Commission,” “City-County Libraries,” “Courts,” 
“Civil Defense,” “Public Health,” “City Water Department,” “Agri- 
culture,” “Public Works,” “County Welfare,” and “Taxation and Sum- 
mary.” 

A second series, entitled “Local Industry on Display,” included pro- 
grams with the titles: “Birth of an Airplane,” “Tooling and Fabrication 
of an Airplane” (Convair, Rohr, Ryan, Solar Aircraft companies) ; 
“Relay and Microwave Transmission,” “Proper Use of the Telephone” 
(Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company) ; “Tuna” (American Tuna 
Association ) ; “Tourist” (San Diego California Club) ; and “Banking” 
( Bankers’ Association). 

To what degree can television enrich classroom experiences and increase 
the interests and informational backgrounds of students? The experi- 
mental television program in San Diego indicated that community-resource 
programs can effectively interpret local community life as supplementary 
or enrichment segments of regular classroom instruction. Furthermore, 
community-resource programs of the type discussed in this article helped 
implement the California state code requirement concerning the teaching of 
local community life. 

It is true that classroom teachers may locate and use monographs, pam- 
phlets and other information and teaching aids relative to the community, 
yet community experts proved to have an advantage. They brought inter- 
est, motivation, a fresh personality, authority, and firsthand knowledge 
to the classroom that the teacher cannot be expected to possess in special- 
ized fields. 

The advantage of television for the communication of community- 
resource programs was found in television’s ability to reach as many schools 
or classrooms as had receiving sets. Hence, the busy community specialist 
had the opportunity to enrich the educational offerings of many students 
during one program. Compared with a live appearance at a series of indi- 
vidual schools, it was easily perceived that much time, energy and “leg- 
work” was eliminated by the use of television. 

The use of television, in many instances, obviated the necessity of the 
time, expense and safety hazards of transportation required in a field trip 
experience and frequently facilitated better seeing, hearing and student con- 
trol than can be effected when students are on excursions. 

Producing the program; What are the skills and techniques needed for 
the production of good educational television programs—programs that are 
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attention arresting, which sustain interest and serve the instructional pur- 
poses and objectives of the secondary school program? Educational tele- 
vision programs need to utilize the skills and techniques consistent with 
those used by a master teacher. This means that the best the educators 
know concerning psychology and philosophy of learning needs to be incor- 
porated into the planning and development of a program. When com- 
munity-resource programs are planned and developed, it is important that 
community-resource personnel have the guidance of a person who has a 
sound background in the psychology and philosophy of learning. This 
thought suggests the question, ‘““Who should be responsible for community- 
resource productions ?”’ 

This question might be approached best through the posing of other 
questions: For whom are the programs designed, and for what purpose? 
Inasmuch as this article is concerned with programs for classroom con- 
sumption, it is logical that schools should have over-all control of these 
programs, and, hence, production factors as well. By necessity, however, 
a community-resource program is a co-operatively planned, jointly pro- 
duced enterprise. Through the process of working for a common objective, 
school and community-resource personnel can develop many excellent pro- 
gram suggestions, evaluate them, and develop a rough draft for a continuity 
sheet. 

The continuity sheet; An educational television program continuity 
sheet may be compared to a well-developed half-hour lesson plan with 
special provision for the video and audio aspects of the presentation. The 
continuity sheet is used in lieu of a script because scripted programs require 
expert performers, long rehearsals and considerable memorization. The 
San Diego City Schools’ experience indicates that the continuity sheet 
should allow for some’ spontaneity and include a “‘cushion’’ section that 
may be included or deleted according to the amount of time available after 
the body of the program has been given. The “cushion”’ section, likewise, 
permits a summarization important to educational programs. 

Some technical considerations; The production of educational television 
programs requires some technical knowledge of the possibilities, problems, 
and limitations of studio production and direction. This information can 
be learned best by the actual experience of working in television studio pro- 
ductions. For those who have not had an opportunity to gain this kind of 
direct experience, the following overview of some of the technical factors 
that need to be kept in mind during the production and rehearsal stages 
of an educational television program may prove helpful. 

Consideration must be given first to the physical aspects of the studio 
where the telecast is to be made. The setting or background is of particular 
significance if the environment and mood of the program is to be consistent 
with the environment normally found in regular classroom situations. The 
San Diego City Schools’ productions use a set which simulates a regular 
classroom. This set, made by the production department of the San Diego 
City Schools’ Instructional Aids Department, includes a blackboard, bul- 
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letin board space, a classroom clock, flag, pencil sharpener, and similar 
appurtenances found in a typical classroom. A background drawing was 
made to fit behind the window casement portion of this set to effect a third 
dimensional scene such as one might view when looking out a classroom 
window. 

Next, telecasting facilities need to be ascertained. It is of real impor- 
tance that the production be kept within the limits of these facilities. 
Basically, these consist of the video (camera) and the audio (microphone) 
facilities which are available for the program. Ideally two cameras and 
two microphones should be used for optimum results. It is possible, how- 
ever, to develop an effective production by the use of one camera and one 
microphone if the program is planned with these limitations in mind. In 
pne-camera, one-microphone productions the number of participants and 
the amount of movement should be kept to a minimum. On single camera- 
microphone panel type programs, participation should be developed sequen- 
tially left to right or right to left, or from panel center to left or right and 
back again to reduce camera and microphone sweep. Otherwise, the video 
and audio aspects of the telecast will appear and sound awkward and 
amateurish. 

In two-camera, two-microphone programs, much greater flexibility and 
freedom of movement can be attained. One camera and microphone can 
be “setting up” a shot, while the other is picturing action with a different 
lens, or angle, in another portion of the set. 

Inasmuch as most public service programs are usually televised without 
a camera rehearsal, it is imperative that the producer know the problems 
and limitations of camera and microphone movements, and plan a program 
that will permit the studio director to “call” a technically good program. 
Mistakes in planning seldom can be changed at thé last minute and conse- 
quently should be ascertained in advance of the telecast. 

To provide “one-shot” performers with advance information concern- 
ing some of the basic technical factors necessary to good production, the 
San Diego City Schools’ producer developed an information sheet captioned 
“Important Points to Know About Television Production.” 

Terminology: The technical director is the man who works the switches 
in the control room. The program director is the man in charge of the 
entire program and gives all directions to the cameraman and the micro- 
phone man over the intercom system. The prop man is the person who 
sets the “stage” for the program. The continuity sheet outlines the program 
and is used by the program director when directing. This sheet has a column 
for “audio” (that part of the program which is heard and goes out over the 
microphone) and another for “video” (that part which is picked up by the 
camera ). 

Signals; The red light above the studio door indicates that the studio is 
in use, enter quietly. A red light on top of the camera means that the camera 
is in operation. Signals as given by cameraman or microphone man are as 
follows : 5 fingers—5 minutes to go ; 4 fingers—4 minutes to go; 3 fingers— 
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3 minutes to go; 2 fingers—2 minutes to go; 1 finger—1 minute to go; 
curved index finger—'% minute to go; pointed index finger moving in 
circling motion—wind it up immediately. 

Before the camera; Dress in neutral colors—avoid blacks and whites, 
checks, and small stripes. Women should wear their regular make-up ; men 
should put some dark powder on if their beard is dark. Do not watch the 
monitor (television set in station) unless you are definitely sure the camera 
is not on you. By looking into the lower left-hand corner of the camera, 
on Dumont cameras, you will be looking directly at the viewers. Consider 
the camera as a person with whom you are having a conversation. In case 
of group discussions, always consider the camera as one of these persons. 
If three persons are talking, always think in terms of four persons. 

The moderator; The program moderator holds a key function in the 
production of community-resource educational television programs. Be- 
cause most community-resource personnel are making their first television 
appearance on currently produced programs, it is imperative to have a 
moderator who is thoroughly at home before the cameras. Such a person 
can introduce the program, pace it, and bring it to a close on time. The 
moderator’s functions are important not only because of his contribution 
to the mechanics of demonstration and discussion, but because his presence 
helps reassure “one-shot” community-resqurce performers. A sense of 
security on the part of the performers helps the effectiveness of programs 
tremendously. 

Methods of presentation; Demonstration programs hold student inter- 
est best; lecture programs, the least. A well-planned panel discussion can 
be interesting if enough visual aids are employed. The panel discussion 
that incorporates the use of “film clips” and study prints can be interesting 
and educationally productive. Co-operating community-resource organiza- 
tions often have training films or public relations films and frequently own 
production rights on their films. If so, consideration should be given to the 
possibility of their use. The three basic types of programs produced on the 
community-resource series may be categorized as “live,” filmed and com- 
bination (“‘live’’ with film clip sequences) programs. 

Visual aids; What and how should visual aids be used on educational 
television programs? During the planning period, the producer should 
keep the visual aspect of the television programs constantly in mind. What 
visual resources are available? Where can they be found? Can they be 
borrowed or must they be produced especially for the program? The San 
Diego City Schools’ Production Department learned that community- 
resource agencies have a surprising number of visual resources. Almost 
anything that can be carried into a television studio can be considered as of 
potential use in the production of the program. The studio set, blackboard, 
charts, graphs, models, mock-ups, and demonstration equipment are visual 
aids that can be effectively used. Demonstrations that show motion are 
more effective than those that use static forms of visual presentation. In 
many instances the use of a film clip is the best method of portraying visually 
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those aids that cannot be brought into the television studio. Even though 
a complete film is not fitting for the purposes of the program itself, short 
sequences can be taken from longer film and thereby make the program 
more effective. 

Graphics require special attention in the effective production of tele- 
vision programs. If possible, photographs should be at least 8 inches by 
10 inches in size and be printed on a mat finish. Glossy photographs. 
can be used provided they are held at an angle to the camera lens so that 
light is reflected away from the lens. Colored pictures that have definite 
contrasts can be used with good effect, but those with color values of little 
contrast tend to merge into a series of grays that make the picture relatively 
indistinguishable. Inasmuch as television picture tubes are constructed 
with a 4 x 3 aspect, i.e., four units wide to three high, photographs, charts, 
etc., appear best when shown with regard to the proper width-to-height 
aspect. By inverting this ratio (3 x 4), the top or bottom of a visual may 
be “off-screen” or an unused portion of the tube will appear on one or 
both sides of the picture area. 

Oftentimes charts, graphs, and maps not especially developed for tele- 
vision productions lack a proper amount of contrast and in such cases should 
not be used. Colored pencils or crayons can be used to darken such visual 
material which then can be used satisfactorily for television transmission 
purposes without necessitating the construction of especially produced visual 
aids. When charts are produced, it is important to remember that con- 
trasts that are too great are just as ineffective as those that are not great 
enough. “French” gray tagboard makes a good background for charts 
and graphs when black lettering is used. Lettering should be at least one 
inch high and spaced sufficiently far apart to make reading easy. Further- 
more, it is very important not to include too much information on one 
chart. By keeping the billboard advertiser’s rule of thumb in mind (that 
which cannot be comprehended in ten seconds or less should not be in- 
cluded), effective charts and graphs can be produced. The school’s Art 
Production Department should work closely with the Commercial Art 
Department of a television studio until fundamental techniques are learned. 

Utilizing the program; Some problems concerning the utilization of 
community-resource programs have not been met. This fact, however, is 
not because of the lack of possible solutions, but because, owing to the 
newness of television, there remains the need to develop more and better 
correlation of subject matter content of the programs with the subject 
matter content of the curriculum guides teachers use. Teachers must have 
advance information of the television program content along with some 
pertinent suggestions regarding preparation and follow-up activities. This 
was achieved in San Diego through the advance publication of special tele- 
vision bulletins which were sent to those schools having receiving sets. 

Summary; Whether we like it or not, we are on the threshold of an 
electronic age, an age that requires the intelligent use of communicative 
arts if it is to survive. This means that we must learn to utilize television 
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as a medium of communication in the classroom as well as in the community. 

Because of the need of better communication, information, and edu- 
cation, the establishment of community, noncommercial (educational ) 
television stations is not only desirable, but imperative, if the traditions of 
individual responsibility and freedom are to survive in the increasingly 
interdependent and complex society in which we live. In the meantime, 
educators need to gain experience in this new medium through the produc- 
tion of public service programs on existing commercial stations. 

With the possibility of producing relatively inexpensive recordings of 
television programs by the video tape process, community-resource pro- 
grams can be made available for repeat performance showings at times 
appropriate to the subject matter content and class meeting schedules of 
secondary school classrooms. Teachers, through the proper utilization of 
community-resource presentations distributed via television, can make the 
classroom educational program more real, dynamic, and effective. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE CORE AND VICE VERSA 


When high-school principals were asked, “What are your chief problems in operating 
a core program?” 352 out of the 477 replies gave problems relating to teachers of the core. 
These included difficulty in obtaining properly prepared teachers; teacher adjustment; tra- 
ditional attitude and emotional reaction against change ; and necessity for constant in-service 
training of teachers. 

Typical comments: “Teachers’ failure to understand the objectives of the core pro- 
gram.” “Reluctance on the part of teachers to give up traditional methods of teaching.” 
“Subject-minded teachers find core curriculum frustrating.” “Colleges are turning out 
specialists in particular fields and the new teacher does not want to teach outside his major 
interest.” “Teachers are not prepared to teach core classes. They are merely teaching a 
group of children during a double period.” 


—Core Curriculum Development: Problems and Pra:tices 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Publications recently received in the Journal office include the following 
books and pamphlets : 


A Guide to Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts. American Vocational Assn. Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1953. 119 pp. $1.00. 


Alberty, Harold. Reorganizing the High School Curriculum. New York: The MacMillan 
Company, 1953. vii + 560 pp. $5.25. 

Betts, E. A. Word Perception and Recognition (reprinted from Education, May 1953). 
Philadelphia: Temple University. 8 pp. 50 cents. 

Doll, Ronald C. Organizing for Curriculum Improvement. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity, Teachers College, 1953. 77 pp. $1.00. 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. Randolph, Wis.: Educators Progress Service, 1953. 
185 pp. $4.00. 

Elementary Lessons In Gardening. Columbus, Ohio: The National Garden Institute, 1953. 
106 pp. $1.00. 

Frederich and Wilcox. Teaching Speech in High Schools. New York: The MacMillan 
Company, 1953. v + 487 pp. $4.75. 

Gerken, C. d’A. Study Your Way Through School. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1947. 47 pp. 40 cents. 

Gomperz, Heinrich. Philosophical Studies. Boston: The Christopher Publishing House, 
1953. 287 pp. $7.50. 

Modern School Shop Planning. Ann Arbor: Prakken Publications, 1953. 113 pp. $2.50. 

Olson, W. C., Lewellen, John. How Children Grow and Develop. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc. 48 pp. 40 cents. 

Smith, Augustus H. Economics for Our Times. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1953. vii 4+- 534 pp. $3.72. 

Snyder, R. A. and Scott, Harry A. Professional Preparation in Heclth, Physical Education 
and Recreation. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. vii +421 pp. 
$5.50. 

The Presidential Recorder. New London: A. C. Croft Publications, 1953. 50 cents. 





SEPARATE CLASSROOMS FOR THE GIFTED? 


Separate classes for exceptional children, like regular classes, need to n vke sense if they 
are to function. There must be reason for them, and they must do an adequate job of fulfilling 
that reason. Otherwise they are meaningless. The only logical rcason for them is to provide 
better instruction to meet the unusual mental, phys:cal, or emotional needs of the child. For 
a number of types of exceptional children, there is no reason for special »oms, except in the 
out-of-ordinary cases. 


—Harley Z. Wooden, executive secretary, International Council for Exceptional 
Children, NEA, 1201-16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., December 1953 





THIS SPRING, SEE WHERE YOUR STUDENTS STAND 


you measure student standing in 
basic areas of content and skill— 
quickly, accuraiely. Test manuals 
list data to help you compare your 
class results with national norms. 


This year, compare your students 
with those in other schools across 
the country, It’s easy—with World 
Book Company achievement tests. 
These reliable evaluation aids help 





All World Book 
Company tests 
and answer 
sheets are now 


ESSENTIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
CONTENT BATTERY 


gives you a continuing measure 
of educational growth and de- 
velopment on a year to year 
basis in grades 10-12. 

It surveys knowledge and skills 
in mathematics, science, social 
studies, and English. Easy to 
use, valid and reliable, it be- 
longs in every school. 


T EVALUATION AND 


and 


ADJUSTMENT SERIES 


is a matched and coordinated 
set of 21 separate tests in ma- 
jor high school subject areas. 
Standard scores allow you to 
compare results from test to 
test, and provide valuable in- 
formation for teachers, guid- 
ance counselors, and adminis- 
trators. 











sold in units of 
55 copies. These evaluation aids give every school a basic testing program 
at a price all can afford. 


Request information material from— 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


121 Seconp Street M. W. Pecuet, California Representative 
San Francisco 5 Donatp B. Jones, Pacific Manager 























Preventing Errors Is Easier 
Than Correcting Errors! 


BETTER ENGLISH 


Herzberg « Guild « Hook « Stevens 


Every pupil can’t get A... but every pupil can do 
better when he knows: (1) what he is expected to 
do; (2) how he should do it; (3) how much prog; ess 
1e has made. Teachers all over the country are wel- 
coming the practical 3-step learning plan of BETTER 
ENGLISH. Texts, Workbooks, and Manuals available. 


Ginn and Conipany 
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